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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


A “ failure of justice ” is not an unwelcome event to every- 
body. A prisoner the other day, being put upon his trial 
for some offence, pleaded ‘‘ Guilty.” ‘Stop a minute,” 
said the clerk of the court. ‘Iam afraid, my Lord, there 
has been a little mistake here. The indictments seem to 
have been somehow mixed up. With respect to the prisoner 
at the bar, the grand jury has thrown out the bill.” The 
face of ‘‘the Court” was observed to lengthen, while that 
of the audience had unmistakably begun to broaden. 
During a silence much relieved by smiles, the Judge 
remarked, ‘* The prisoner is discharged.” He did not add, 
as usual, ‘‘ He leaves the court without a stain upon his 
character” ; but if he hal been overwhelmed with eulogies, 
he could not have departed with a more gratified expression 
of countenance. There are some people who venture to 
express their doubts about the utility of grand juries, but we 
may be sure that there is one person at least who to the last 
day of his life will always have a good word to say for them. 


It is not stated whether he thanked the grand jury; 
perhaps there were too many of them to thank them indi- 
vidually, but it is not unprecedented in somewhat similar 
circumstances for a prisoner to express his obligations 
Anster, the translator of ‘‘ Faust,” was fortunate enough to 
get off an interesting-looking young Irishman accused of 
an agrarian murder. Some years afterwards the counsel, 
while absorbed over some papers late one night, heard a 
knock at his door, and opened it himself. He had always 
an absent manner, and though he recognised his former 
client, forgot his name, and confused it with that of the 
murdered man. ‘‘ What, Kelly!” he exclaimed. ‘ No, 
your honour,” was the reply, ‘* Iam the boy that shot him, 
come to thank you.” The recipient of this gratitude used 
to say he felt as if he had been shot, himself. 


Mr. Anster had not the presence of mind of Lord 
Cockburn. Though a successful defender of prisoners, the 
latter failed on one occasion to get an acquittal for a 
murderer. ‘The culprit,” Mr. Croak James tells us, in 
his ** Curiosities of Law and Lawyers,” ‘‘ after the sentence 
fixing his execution for the 20th of the month, had not 
been removed from the dock when his counsel passed him, 
and was then seized by the gown. The prisoner said, ‘I 
have not got justice, Mr. Cockburn.’ To this counsel gravely 
replied, ‘ Perhaps not, but you ‘ll get it on the 20th.’” 


It has often been asked of late what is the cause of the 
great financial improvement in the affairs of novelists of 
recent years, and there have been various explanations of 
it: the growing taste for fiction, the increasing number of 
readers, and the stress and strain of the modern struggle 
for existence, which drive us to works for 
recreation. All these doubtless have their influence, but 
the great financial factor in the matter has been the intro- 
duction of the serial novel. The system came over to us 
first from France, where it had long flourished as the 
feuilleton. We were slow, as in the case of all innovations, 
to accept it, but having once done so, its popularity grew 
by leaps and bounds. For years, however, it was restricted 
and when it was 
This gave the 


imaginative 


in its operation. One magazine used it, 
finished the story came out in book form. 
author two payments where he had formerly got but one. 
folks objected to the serial issue. ‘I 
never read a novel,” they said, ‘till it is finished: I can't 
carry the thing in my head from month to month.” But 
others must have thought otherwise, since it was ge nerally 
found that a magazine without a serial did not prosper. 
Then they got to have two, and even sometimes three 
serials. This, of course, benefited authors. Then 
came the newspaper syndicate, which published half-a- 
This was 


Even then some 


more 


dozen and more editions of the same serial. 
really ‘‘found money.’ The more popular the author 
was the more newspapers subscribed for his story. Then 
there the American and Colonial serial editions 
of the same novel; so that it about that, 
unless the novelist was an exceptional with 
the public, he actually received a larger sum for his 
serial rights than for the novel itself in book form. It 
may be thought that his circulation in this latter shape 
is injured by its previous issue, but this does not seem to 
be the case; indeed, so far as the newspaper syndicate is 
concerned, his readers are altogether a different class from 
that which subscribes to the circulating libraries, or which 
patronises fiction to the extent of purchasing it. 


were 
came 


favourite 


One of the results of the serial system in literature has 
been the creation of the middleman—that is, the literary 
agent. It is doubtful whether he would have been evolved 
had novelists been restricted to the form. The 
literary agent tells them, ‘‘ I can say things of your work’ 
in the way of eulogy) ‘“‘ that you can hardly say yourself, 
and thereby get a better price for it from the pub- 
lisher”’; but I have known authors who are capable 
of speaking of their own productions quite as highly 
Where the middleman 
serial : 


volume 


as anyone could speak for them. 
is most useful is in “placing” the work as a 
he makes it his business to know what periodicals are in 
want of stories—information which is out of the reach of 
his client—besides, of course, taking all the trouble and 
annoyance of bargaining off his hands. Of the univers! 


adoption of the serial novel there can be hardly a greater 
proof than the fact that there is one to be found in the 
current number of the weekly edition of the 7'imes. 


When the time arrives for the literary agent to 
(posthumously) reveal his secrets he will tell us some 
unexpected tales about the popularity of authors, and 
especially in connection with their serials. It is not the 
best novelist who is most readily welcome in this form. 
His knowledge of human life may be indisputable, he may 
have the most charming style, and the art ‘‘ of making the 
thing that is not as the thing that is” in a high degree, 
and yet all will not avail him if he has not a story to tell. 
What is stranger still, he may have a story and a good one, 
which, when the time is ripe—that is to say, when it 
appears in its volume form—will take the world by storm, 
and yet in the periodical in which it first appears as a serial 
it may make no impression whatever, nor increase its 
I am not quite sure, but I 
came under this category. 


circulation by a single copy. 
think ‘‘ The Woman in White ” 


Though Mr. Irving has been lately telling us the Stage, 
as regards its treatment by the public, is capable of much 
improvement, there is no calling which has taken such 
leaps and bounds of late years in the way of appreciation. 
The liberties which were in old times taken with actors and 
actresses by the public and the Press were beyond belief. 
Not content with apportioning to them blame or praise, 
the newspapers actually suggested what their particular 
services were worth. ‘The high demands made by some 
actresses,” observes the 7'imes of exactly a hundred years 
ago, ‘‘are so exorbitant that we trust they will not be 
complied with. Mrs. Jordan and Storace have demanded 
the first £30, and the latter £20, a night. Much as we 
admire the abilities of each on the stage, yet we know from 
experience that the higher the salaries of some performers 
are, the more they are prone to disrespect the public and 
to give themselves insufferable airs.” 


A fortnight afterwards it informs the world that ‘‘ Mrs. 

Jordan has at last condescended to descend to her former 
situation at her former salary.” Five years previously 
in 1789) the Morning Post was so good as to express the 
opinion that this actress was underpaid: ‘‘It is said that 
Mrs. Jordan has but six pounds a week. Who will 
venture to say, considering the present attraction of her 
tulent, this is an adequate recompense *” The theatrical 
gossip certainly personal than anything 
of the kind ‘* Mrs. Jordan 
Kemble, according to green-room report, are not upon 
the most amicable footing. It is supposed that the lady 
takes advantages of her popularity to be ill when she ple. ses, 
and has refused to perform in a farce when Mrs. Siddons 
appears in the play, and for this modest reason—that she 
will not fill the house and let Mrs. Siddons run away with 
the reputation of it.” Here is a more general imputation, 
but still hardly a civil one: ‘‘ It has lately been a practice 
with one or two of the female performers at Drury Lane 
Theatre to refuse though much 
after the time of commencing the play, because the boxes 
may not happen to be filled with fashionable visitors, 
regardless of any disapprobation which may arise from the 
impatience of the audience. When the new theatre is erected 
for the managers of the old Drury, it is in contemplation 
to fix a clock over the stage where the inscription is now 
placed, that, if the performance should be improperly 
delayed and the audience become clamorous, the public 
may be informed to whom the blame should be applied.” 


was more 


same nowadays : and 


appearing on the stage, 


* First nights ”’ well attended as at present, 
and by quite as remarkable people. ‘‘ The Prince of Wales 
was with Mrs. Fitzherbert and Mrs. Sheridan, in the box 
appropriated to his Royal Highness. Lord Thurlow s:t 
apparently well pleased in the box beneath; Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons saw that all was well in one 
of the boxes.” It is how lone the 
theatrical formula as regards reporting has been retained. 
The conclusion of the notice has, however, a novel air: 


performance was not 


vere as 


orchestra curious 


“From the frequent encores the 
over till a late hour. The usual cry of ‘ Take care of your 
pockets!’ in quitting the theatre was superfluous, for 
Townsend (the Street runner) was in 
attendance.” Townsend unlike the Sherlock 
Holmeses of our days as is possible to imagine: he 
called ‘“‘the Robin Redbreast,” from his always 
wearing a red waistcoat. He made no concealment of hi 
profession, and though a pushing, boastful fellow, was 
very courageous and quite indifferent to what odds were 
opposed to him. He was feared by the criminal classes as 
much as Jonathan Wild was in his day; though, unlike 
He always 


famous 3ow 


was as 


was 


him, he was never in collusion with them. 
accompanied the Court to Brighton 


Of all the wigs in Brighton Town, 
The black, the gray, the red, the brown, 
So firmly glued upon the crown, 

There’s none like Johnny Townsend’s. 
It’s silken hair, and flaxen hue, 
It is a scratch, and not a queue, 
Whene'cr it pops upon the view, 

It’s known for Johnny Townsend's. 


forth 
gentleman 


The continuation of the frost has brought 
a crop of remedies against the cold. 
assures us ‘‘ that fiend the open fire” is the chief cause of 


our shakes and shivers, and proposes as a substitute the 


One 
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stove. It is quite possible, of course, to get considerably 
warmer by various unpleasant methods, such as taking up 
one’s quarters in the oven. I would almost as soon do 
that as be indebted for caloric to a stove. Its advocate 
quotes his experience of much colder regions, where stoves 
are doubtless absolutely necessary, but their discomfort is 
excessive. In America and Germany, among the richer 
classes, the open fireplace, which they have in addition to 
the stove, is much more highly esteemed and enjoyed. It 
is a spectacle which of itself promotes cheerfulness, whereas 
the stove only seems to promote expectoration. The heat 
it gives out is oppressive and unwholesome, und seldom 
unattended with a disagreeable smell; whereas half the 
pleasure of cold weather consists in stretching one’s legs 
opposite the blazing hearth, watching, as in our childhood’s 
days, the congregation and the parson going out of church 
on the glowing logs, or making pictures in our minds of 
the unreturning past in the caverns of the coal fire. One 
can warm oneself—if that was all that is wan‘ed—by an 
arrangement of hot-water pipes. 


What a strange story is that communicated by the 
Duke of Newcastle to the Globe concerning the loss of the 
President! He says that a trustworthy informant in 
the United States assured him that a sailor dying in an 
American port had confessed to having formed one of the 
crew of a pirate vessel which captured the great steam-ship. 
‘** Every soul on board was made to walk the plank and the 
ship was scuttled.” The story seems incredible, yet it may 
be true, and the possibility of it gives one quite a shock. 
It is fifty years and the President 
disappeared from human sight, without, I believe, leaving 

for it was the first of 
has caused so great an 


ago more since 
a trace; the loss of no other vessel 
the great passenger ships to go 

Ilow those at home clung to hope, some of 
for the notion of the crew being wrecked 


excitement. 
them for years 
on some out-of-the-way island was eagerly adopted, and 
how many a heart was broken by the intolerable suspense ! 
At last it was generally concluded that the ship had collided 
with an iceberg and foundered. And now comes this terrible 
story, which it is fortunate was not conceived of when it 
would have had the power to make those at home more 
miserable. It is not to be forgotten, however, that more 
than one story has been recently written upon this very 
subject—the capture and scuttling of a passenger steamer— 
and it seems more likely that they have suggested the 
idea being adapted to the loss of the President than that 
a solitary pirate should have revealed such a long-kept 


secret of the seas. 


A once well-known individual who had “lived every 
day of his life” and gained from it a great experience, 
left the following advice (and little else) to his two sons: 
‘** Drink slow, do not mix your liquor, never sit with your 
backs to the fire.” It was an excellent precept for the era 
in which it was given—the times when the dining-room 
door was kept locked that there might be no shirking the 
claret; and when the only chance at the circuit mess of 
escaping intoxication was to drop under the table ‘like 
the rest” (as Lord Cockburn tells us he did) and lie quiet 
nay, even when our judges resented that discredit should 
be brought on drinking by misconduct. ‘* We are told,” 
said Lord Hermann, when trying a man in Edinburgh for 
manslaughter, ‘‘that there was no malice, and that the 
man must have been in liquor. In liquor’ Why, he was 
drunk, and yet he murdered the very man that had been 
drinking with him. Good Heavens! if he will do this when he 
is drunk, what will he not do when he is sober?” Every- 
body drank, and much too much, in those days, but 
especially the upper classes. A well-known politician 
discharged his coachman for overturning him in his 
carriage. ‘I had certainly drunk too much, Sir,” urged 
the poor man, “ but I was not very drunk, and gentlemen, 
you know, sometimes get drunk.” ‘‘ I don’t say you were 
very drunk for a gentleman,” returned his master, ‘* but 
you were exceedingly drunk for a coachman !” 

In times such as those the precept above mentioned was 
really valuable, but by degrees the fashion of excess in liquor 
among the upper classes declined, and has now almost ceased. 
Indeed, both as to that and to excess in eating, matters 
have gone far in the other direction. What many 
doctors have long insisted upon is ‘‘diet” as a cure for 
every ill—a spare and monotonous regimen which the 
nervous invalid considers of immense importance, and 
never varies fora day. We know the sort of people who 
‘* live by rule,” and pique themselves on their obedience to 
it: they may be excellent specimens of discipline as regards 
obedience to their medical advisers, but in the way of 
health and spirits they seem, to the layman's eye, very 
much below par. A writer in the Hospital has ventured 
to say, what those who are not doctor-ridden have long 
known to be the truth, that a monotony of diet is by no 
means to be recommended, and that ‘ variety,” and even 
in some cases a little excess, should occasionally be indulged 
in. No debauch, of course, is suggested, nor is a man to 
eat what he knows to disagree with him; but, “ a good 
now and then not only makes one, as the 
Scripture says, ‘‘ of a cheerful countenance,” but 1s good for 
both heart and brain. I hope this excellent advice, pro- 
ceeding as it does from authority, will effect the emancipa- 
tion of those slaves to ‘‘ diet,” some of whom every reader 


glass of wine” 


will have in his mind, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 


In point of richness and variety the English Cathedrals 
have little to envy their Continental neighbours. Tor the 
student of architecture they are even more interesting than 
any other series of contemporary buildings, in view of the 
fact that they indicate most clearly the cleavage between 
our insular architects—often left much to their own 
independent judgment — ‘and the more straitened 
foreigners, who were content to follow the general stream 
of taste, as the stately simplicity of Aix-la-Chapelle 
developed into the flamboyant eccentricities of Bourges 
and Chartres. Gothic architecture in some form or 
another was dominant from Roeskilde to Freiburg in 
Breisgau, and even south of the Alps as well as west of the 
Rhone it was not wholly resisted, though profoundly 
modified by the Romanesque. In this country a very 
different process was going forward, for although in 
the earlier times our prelates drew their ideas as well as 
their architects from Normandy and Anjou, a very short 
sojourn here seemed to modify their aims and ideas. 

It is impossible to decide the chronological order in 
which our present cathedrals were first built. Some of 
them were sacked und burnt by the enemies of 
the faith, others fell victims to the accidents of 
fire and tempest, while others again were re- 
built in a more sumptuous style, se that little 
of the origina] structures in any case remains. 
It may, however, be.broadly said that, of the 
present edifices, Rochester, Lincoln, Durham, 
and Ely can probably show the most traces 
of the original work, although in other cases 
the original designs were carried out at a 
later date. The age of religious fervour in 
Kingland may be taken to have lasted from 
the time when the Normar ruler came to be 
generally accepted until the age of Wychffe, 
when we first trace on the horizon the false 
dawn which heralded the true revival of 
letters. ‘‘ Ceci tuera cela.” The spirit was to 
work through prew channels, and no longer 
would men symbolise by stately buildings the 
faith which had hitherto moved them. 

fancoln Cathedral, perched upon the 
summit of a steep hill perhaps the most 
picturesquely situated of al! the English 
cathedrals — owes its present grandeur to 
the devotion and consummate genius of 
Bishop Hugh of Avalon, whe rebuilt the 
church after its almost total destruction by 
an earthquake. Of the orginal Norman 
building due to Bishop Remigius of Fécamp 
little was left, and the great cathedral belongs 
almost entirely to the Early English style. 
rom the central tower, which dates from 
a later period, those bells have rung out across 
the fens the passing hours, and through the 
exquisite rose windows, ** the Dean’s Eye and 
the Bishop’s Eye,” the sun has thrown its 
bright beams, for more than six hundred 
years. Durham, which alone rivals Lincoln 
in position — and, in addition, is flanked by 
the Castle, recalling the names of many 
militant bishop—is unrivalled in its Galilee 
and its Chapel of the Nine Altars. The former 
was said to have been erected for the use of 
women who were forbidden the use of the 
Church, but now it is more noteworthy as 
being the actual or legendary resting-place 
of the bones of the Venerable Bede. At 
Chester the canopies of the stalls and the 
Miscrere-seats are the chief objects of special 
interest, ranking among the finest specimens 
of wood-carving extant. At Exeter the stone 
walls and roof, the clustered pillars of Purbeck 
marble; at Salisbury (the finest and most 
perfect specimen of the Early English or 
Pointed style) the imposing spire and the 
cloisters ; at Wells the inverted arches and the 
beautiful Lady Chapel, and at Ely the octagon 
and the western choir—specimens of pure Decorated—are 
the features which will arrest the attention of the most 
casual visitor. 

York and Canterbury, the great centres of religious life 
for so many generations, belong as they now stand to much 
the same period. The west front of the former is regarded 
as more architecturally perfect than that of any other 
English cathedral; while at Canterbury the Transept of 
Martyrdom and the Black Prince’s monument recall events 
never to be forgotten in the ecclesiastical and military 
history of England. 








THE WEATHER: SCENES ON THE THAMES 
AND MERSEY, AND AT HAMPSTEAD. 

Signs of the coming thaw have become, during the last few 
days, as ‘‘ welcome as the flowers in spring.” Even ‘the 
oldest inhabitant,” who has obtained a certain importance 
by his recollection of the great frosts of the past, will be 
glad to retire from the public gaze, and cease to shiver 
with the cold. Only the skaters will have a lingering 
regret when the ponds and lakes cease to be thronged 
by day and by Illustrations 
depicts—with a whirling mass of athletes enjoying their 
unusual sport. The householder is beginning to say that 
he has had enough of the frost, with its sequel of burst 
water-pipes and frozen gas-pipes; the traveller will gladly 
vellnguaal the unsatisfactory hot-water tin which railway 
officials, especially at Waterloo, have urged upon him. The 
great army of the poor and distressed will—oh, so gladly! 

see in the thaw the signs of another sunshine beyond the 
natural, a sunshine in which they can hope to get work 
and food. The Thames has presented an extraordinary 
spectacle : the London bridges have been thronged with 


night — as one of our 
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hungry gulls in hundreds, which rest for a moment on the 
ice-floes on the surface of the water, and then flash their 
white pinions in the air, and fly quite close to the crowds 
who gaze at the hungry birds. At Kingston the river has 
been so thoroughly frozen that numbers of persons have 
had the memorable experience of crossing the ‘Thames on 
foot. Another of our Illustrations shows the effect of 


the frost on the Mersey. 


THE LATE ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT. 
Only second to the Austrian Emperor in popularity was 
the Archduke Friedrich Rudolph Albrecht, who died on 
Feb. 18 at his country seat at Arco, near Vienna. He was 
the eldest son of Archduke Karl and Princess Henrietta of 
Nassau-Weilburg, and was born in the Austrian capital 
on Aug. 38, 1817. Very early he adopted a military 
career, In which renown came also early to him. At 
the age of twenty-three he was raised to the rank 
of major-general, and commenced, in 1843, that keen 
interest in manoeuvres which continued to the end. 
In Marshal Radetzky’s Italian campaign of 1849 the 
young Archduke displayed a courage and enthusiasm 
which secured for him the Maria Theresa Order. When 
peace was obtained, he was appointed to various military 
posts, filling them with unequal success. He was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 3rd Army Corps, and Military and 
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Photo by Scolik, Vienna. 


THE LATE ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT OF AUSTRIA, 
Civil Governor of Hungary from 1851 to 1860. In the 
latter year he commanded the 8th Army Corps at Vicenza, 
being promoted to the rank of* field marshal three 
years later. But it was as the victorious commander 
at Custozza, in 1866, that the Archduke earned the 
nation’s gratitude and put. the seal upon his reput- 
ation as a general. Assuming, a fortnight afterwards, 
the entire command of the Austrian army, he inspired 
it with fresh valour, and in the peace which followed 
the Archduke took an honourable part. He had been 
Inspector-General of the Army since 1869, and never 
diminished his remarkable interest in military matters, on 
which he wrote several books. He did not limit his outlook 
to his native land, for he travelled over a large part of 
Europe, and kept himself au courant with military develop- 
ments all over the world. In the social life of Vienna no 
figure was more familiar or more respected than that of the 
venerable Archduke. He was extremely wealthy, and also 
extremely generous. Bes:desowning great estates in different 
districts of the empire, he possessed large ironworks, which 
yielded him a very high revenue, much of which was 
annually distributed in gifts. Fifty years ago he married 
the Princess Hildegarde of Bavaria, but she and two of 
her children long ago predeceased the Archduke, whose 
only surviving child is the Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
wife of Duke Philip of Wiirtemberg. 
PRESENTATION OF LONG-SERVICE 
MEDALS TO VOLUNTEERS. 

At last the veteran members of our citizen army have 
a royal token of approval for their faithful 
services. On Feb. 14, at the headquarters of the London 
Scottish Volunteer Corps, James Street, Westminster, 
General Lord Methuen presented the long-service medals 


received 
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awarded to the Volunteers of the Home District. About 
nine thousand of the rank and file have up to the present 
been awarded the medal, which, as Lord Methuen said, 
‘‘ shows that the services you have rendered to your country 
have obtained the same esteem from the Queen as that 
already shown to the officers.” It was a very picturesque 
spectacle which the Drill-hall displayed with its companies 
of smart Volunteers of the Artillery headed by Colonel 
Pearson, R.A., the Engineers commanded by Colonel 
Althorpe, R.E., the West London Brigade under Colonel 
Trotter, the East London Brigade under Colonel Lord 
Arthur Wellesley, the South London Brigade under Colonel 
Gascoigne, the Surrey Brigade commanded by Lord 
Jelhaven, and the Home Counties Brigade under Lord 
Wantage. 

“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST.” 
The eclipse of Mr. George Alexander’s fortunes at the 
St. James’s Theatre has been very brief. To the delicate, 
but unhappily obscure comedy of Mr. Henry James has 
succeeded a piece of delightful nonsense by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. In this case, at all there can be no 
quarrel between Mr. Wilde and his critics about his 
dramatic psychology, for ‘‘ The Importance of Being Ernest” 
is pure farce, and offers no problem whatever to the 
analytic mind of the average playgoer. The 
author has very adroitly provided fun for 
people who laugh easily and for people who 
are more fastidious. It is not everybody 
who, having been told that the hero was 
found when a baby in a black bag in a 
cloak - room at a railway - station, is eager 
to see the bag. On the other hand, 
there are humorists who do not fully grasp 
this entertaining idea till the bag is presented 
to their gaze, with the initials of the governess 
who inadvertently put the baby into this 
receptacle by mistake for the manuscript of 
a three-volume novel. So when Mr. Alexander 
is heard ransacking a box-room, and when he 
reappears with the bag which is to establish 
his identity as a man of aristocratic lineage, 
the delight in a certain part of the theatre 
knows no bounds. Less literal playgoers are 
more amused by the colloquy between Mr. 
Alexander and Miss Rose Leclereq, who points 
out to him that a suitor for her daughter's 
hand cannot expect that young lady to marry 
into a cloak - room. ‘The most successful 
situation in the farce is the appearance 
of Mr. Alexander in deep mourning for the 
loss of an imaginary brother who at that 
moment is personated by Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth in the course of an adventure described 
as “ Bunburying.” Bunbury is a mythical 
friend who has a habit of summoning Mr. 
Aynesworth to his sick bed when that young 
gentleman finds it convenient to disappear. | 
seem to recognise in Bunbury a device that 
has done duty in bygone plays. In * Pink 
Dominoes,” for instance, it was the state of 
the cotton market at Manchester that com- 
pelled a flighty gentleman to make a pretence 
of leaving town on the receipt of a telegram 
which ran, ‘‘ Keep your eye on Surats!”’ But 
if Mr. Wilde has not invented an absolutely 
new deception for the purposes of farce, 
his Bunbury is a delicious notion for all 
that, and it is handled with precisely 
the right touch of irresponsibility by Mr. 
Aynesworth, whose mercurial genius even 
includes the capacity for eating muffins as if 
they were air. ‘There is an excellent contrast 
between this ‘nsouciance and Mr. Alexander's 
demure gravity ; and where shall we look for the 
spirit of whimsical comedy if not in Miss Rose 
Leclercq? All the characters talk Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s proverbial wisdom quite naturally, and 
I am not in the least surprised when a butler, 
enlightening his master, ascribes the extraya- 
gant consumption of champagne by servants in 
a bachelor’s household to the superiority of the brand. In 
such a fantasy the maxims which Mr. Wilde produces with 
such ease from a rather familiar pattern, if not all of equal 
merit, are thoroughly at home. A. 


events, 








TO A BRUNETTE. 
Thy proud dark beauty is beyond compare— 
Queen of the Night art thou! 
And burning thro’ the misty midnight air, 
A million stars are shining on thy brow— 
Queen of the Night, Queen of the Night art thou! 


Round are thy breasts as 1s a ripened moon— 
Queen of the Night art thou! 

And sweet thy voice as is the gentle tune 
The night wind at thy feet is singing now — 
Queen of the Night, Queen of the Night art thou! 


No shadow dark as that dark hair of thine— 
Queen of the Night art thou! 
No goblet of the darkest ruby wine 
So richly crimson as thy lips I trow— 
Queen of the Night, Queen of the Night art thou! 


To thee the moonlight and the stars belong— 
Queen of the Night art thou ; 

Queen of the midnight dance and midnight song, 
Queen of the moonlight kiss and moonlight vow, 
Queen of the Night, Queen of the Night art thou! 


Thy dark eyes change the shadows into fire— 
Queen of the Night art thou! 
Thy dark eyes fill my pulses with desire! 
O Queen! before thy starry throne I bow! 
Queen of my heart, Queen of my heart art thou! 
RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
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Far East. A correspondent 
Jan. 8, sends the two 


east and west entrances 


rr news from the 
vd H.M.S. ol 
uccompanying Illustratio 
to Wei-hai-Wai Harbour. He says that while cruising with 
the fleet on Jan. 6 they were signalled to proceed as close as 
possible to Ws i-hai-Wei. On approaching the east entrance, 
a signal from the that the olus 
was in immediate danger, owing to mines and torpedoes 
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being laid in its vicinity. 
of the Chinese fleet could be seen 
bour. The oelvs then hauled off, and proceeded to the 
west entrance, observing that all the forts were directing 
As reported in our last issue, 
fallen before the attack of the 
Japanese, who regard the capture of this important 
arsenal as a very great achievement. It is stated that 
the Europeans who took part in the fighting are on board 


their guns towards her. 
Wei-hai-Wei has 


since 





Facsimile of a Sketch by Mr. A Linton, Shanghai. 


ASIA. 


Sintra 


The ironclad C/en- Yuen and 


Japanese are to be 


the British cruiser Severn. 
the six gun-boats captured by the 
repaired at Wei-hai-Wei. An American who had pledged 
his word to the Japanese not to take sides in the conflict, 
but who yet did so, is to be tried by court-martial for this 
offence. An English captain who witnessed the assault on 
Wai-hai-Wei, says that he was struck with the apparent 
absence of hope in the Chinese, as a contrast to the con- 
fidence of their enemies. 
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THE 


PERSONAL. 
A very gracious and useful life has just been closed by 
the death, on Feb. 16, of the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley. She was much more than a link with the past, 
she was an active force in the present. She had warmed 
her hands at both sides of the fire, had lived for eighty- 
seven years, most of them dans le mouvement. Her 
reminiscences stretched back to the reign of George IV., 


THE LATE DOWAGER LADY STANLEY OF 
to whom she was presented; she was present at the 
Queen’s coronation, and also at the great Jubilee service 
in Westminster Abbey. Names such as those of Carlyle, 
Guizot, O'Connell, would cause the chords of her memory 
to ‘vibrate once more,” as she told with delightful 
vivacity her experiences of the great for nearly seventy 
The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley was the 
of the thirteenth Lord Dillon, and was born at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. At the age of seven she came with 
her father to reside at Florence. In 1826 she married Mr. 
Edward Stanley, eldest son of Sir John Stanley, who held 
official positions, including that of Postmaster- 
General. Sir John Stanley was created Baron Stanley of 
Alderley, and his son was called to the House of Lords 
during the lifetime of his father as Baron Eddisbury, in 
1848. Two years later he succeeded to the barony of 
Stanley of Alderley, dying in 1869. 


years. 
daughter 


many 


Lady Stanley of Alderley had keen literary sympathies, 
and her salon was frequented by most of the rising stars. 
Many saw her venerable figure at Mr. F. Harrison’s com- 
memoration lecture on Gibbon quite recently, and few 
important functions in London were without her presence. 
She could have sympathised with James Russell Lowell, 
who, passing the Hospital for Incurable Children, said that 
that was the home for him. To the last Lady Stanley loved 
to hear of new things and people. Her energy was remark- 
able. Only a few days before her death she had attended 
a committee meeting of the Girls’ Public Day-School 
Company, in which, as well as in Girton College, she was 
greatly interested. The surviving eight members of her 
family include the present Lord Stanley of Alderley and 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and there are no less than eighty 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren to cherish the 
memory of her strong- minded, sensible, and striking 
personality. 


It is impossible, as the Duke of Connaught said, to read 
without emotion the letter sent by Miss Florence Nightingale 
appealing for generous financial help to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Apart from the unparalleled position which 
Miss Nightingale holds, she has especial right to plead for 
the famous hospital wherein she has spent many months in 
She knows the wants of St. Thomas’s as well 
as anyone living; she knows, too, its splendid work carried 
on by ‘‘the wise and liberal devotion of the doctors”; and 
therefore her letter has the more influence in asking for 
£100,000 towards the opening of many wards in the 
hospital which are now closed. Miss Nightingale sent a 
promise of £100 to the meeting which was held on Feb. 13, 
at the Mansion House, wishing she could make it £1000. 
The Queen has promised £100, the Duke of Devonshire 
100 guineas, and other donations were announced. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Mr. J. G. Wainwright, the 
treasurer, will be the recipient of other liberal gifts in 


aid of such a good cause. 


later vears. 


Somebody has hit upon a brilliant plan to bring about 
the payment of members of the House of Commons without 
any special enactment. It is pointed out that witnesses 
summoned specially before a Royal Commission have their 
expenses paid by the State. Why should not the legislator 
send in a little bill to the Treasury for his maintenance as 
the representative of a constituency? If the Treasury 
ignored the account, the injured member might introduce 


ALDERLEY. 


LONDON 


it in the Committee of Ways and Means. He might even 
go to the length of dunning the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
personally by handing him the bill in the House. It is 
evident that the idea has great possibilities, and that 
nothing is so attractive about it as its practical feasibility. 


ILLUSTRATED 


The appointment of Lord Acton as Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge is the first public advance- 
ment of a Roman Catholic citizen in the University since 

the reign of James II. Lord Acton 
was a pupil of Dr. Ddllinger, and his 
views as a Catholic are distinguished 
by unusual independence. He is, 
moreover, one of the most learned 
men in England, though his repute 
not rest upon his published 
works, which are scanty. Lord 
Acton, who is a member of the 
present Administration in the shape 
of a Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen, 
is one of Mr. Gladstone’s closest 
friends, and everybody knows the 
great regard which the late Prime 
Minister has for his knowledge and 
judgment. How Lord Acton will 
treat the traditions of the Chair of 
History at Cambridge it is difficult 
to say, for he has little in common 
with the associations of his prede- 
eessors, but of the adequacy of his 
equipment there can be no question. 


does 


There is trouble again with the 
Khedive. Abbas is said to be making 
a stubborn resistance to British 
influence, and to be paying indiscree 
attention to the vapouring of a French 
journalist at Cairo about the readiness 
of France to interfere on behalf of 
Egyptian independence. The Khedive 
must be very visionary if he indulges 
in any hopes cf an _ independent 
sovereignty. It is the destiny cf 
Egypt to remain in tutelage. If 
British authority were withdrawn, all 
the labours of JT.ord Cromer and 
his coadjutors would crumble away. 
Western ideas cannot take permanent 
root among a Moslem people. 


The Rev. William Page Roberts, 
whose appointment to a canonry of 
Canterbury has just been announced, 
has been for some years one of thé 
most popular preachers at the West 
End. He has not a style, however, 
which attracts the masses; but to 
the thoughtful and cultured mind his 
sermons are very welcome. In _ his 
congregation one always sees several members of Par- 
liament. He has a deliciously unconventional manner 
in the pulpit, and his sermons are always interest- 
He takes infinite pains with his sermons, not only 
matter, but also in regard 
to the manner of delivery a point to which too little 
importance is paid by the average clergyman. He is a 
widely read man, and his discourses are usually full of 
information of the most varied kind. He will be a distinct 
acquisition to the preaching power of the cathedral staff at 
Canterbury. He has held his present charge, that of 
minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, Marylebone, since 
1878. Previously to that he was Vicar of Eye (1864-78), 
and Curate of St. Thomas’s, Stockport (1861-64). He 1s 
a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1861. He has written one or two volumes of 
sermons. 


Ing 


in the preparation of the 


As we write there is every prospect of a break-up of the 
extraordinary frost. Skaters have no reason to grumble, 
for they have enjoyed an exceptionally long spell of their 
favourite recreation, and the relief to the very poor is 
incalculable. Amongthose who are rejoicing in the thaw 
must be the proprietors of Niagara Hall, where a delightful 
surface of artificial ice is,available for skaters driven by a 
mild temperature from lake and pond. 

The London water companies have suffered a good deal 
of odium during the frost. It has been contended that if 
they cannot keep the pipes from freezing the companies 
have no right to claim full payment of the water rates. It 
seems that they have this right by statute, but it is said 
that in many cases they cut the water off, and if that be 
true there is likely to be litigation to determine whether a 
company can stop the supply and then expect to be paid. 

The seventh of the series of London Symphony Concerts, 
given on Thursday, Feb. 14, at the Queen’s Hall, was a 
faint but assured success, under Mr. Henschel’s conducting. 
Miss Palliser was the vocalist, and sang with some vigour 
and vitality, but scarcely with extreme distinction. Her 
interpretation of Senta’s ballad seemed, so far as effort was 
concerned, to be fiery enough; but, in result, her effect 
was singularly inadequate. She sang Elsa’s Dream (from 
‘‘ Lohengrin ”’) with greater success, but hardly with the 
sweet tenderness and rapturous peace which were surely 
purposed by the composer. Beethoven’s Third Symphony 
‘* Eroica”) was played with vigour and some fineness of 
style, Mr. Henschel meanwhile directing with a gentle- 
manly air and a somewhat undesirable lack of passion. 
The ‘* Good Friday’s Spell from ‘ Parsifal’”’ was performed 
disappointingly : there was no vitality in it. When it was 
finished you wondered why it had ever begun and why it 
hadended. The fault was certainly not the fault of Wagner. 

Several people have been thrown into hypnotic trances 
for the amusement of the public at the Aquarium. It is 
not easy to understand what the amusement of staring at 
a person in a hypnotic sleep may be; but it is noteworthy 
that in each case the hypnotised one declared, on awaking, 
that he or she felt much better for the experience. Another 
winter like the present may suggest to many people the 
expediency of hibernating by means of hypnotism as an 
inexpensive and comfortable way of passing the time. 
It might be useful, moreover, te anybody afflicted by 
importunate creditors. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The Church Quarterly Review contains a very severe attack 
on Archdeacon Farrar’s “‘ Life of Christ in Art.” The 
reviewer sums up thus: “In a word, Dr. Farrar’s know- 
ledge of art is of the most shallow and superficial kind, 
and the book which he has produced is thoroughly 
untrustworthy.” 


That versatile Irishman, Dr, Mahaffy, of Dublin, is to 
deliver the St. Asaph Cathedral Lectures this year. The 
subject will be ‘True Religion Before Christianity.” 
(1) The Contribution of the Japanese ; (2) The Contribu- 
tion of the Indians; (3) The Contribution of the Greeks; 
(4) The Contribution of the Jews. This is promising. 


Lord Halifax has been delivering an address to the 
Bristol branch of the E.C.U. on “The Reunion of 
Christendom--England and Rome.” It is published in a 
somewhat sensational manner by a leading High Church 
organ. Lord Halifax said that so far as the Church of 
England was concerned there had been no schism in the 
strict historical of the word. They had never 
renounced communion with Rome; there was nothing in 
the formal teaching of the Church of England which in the 
least degree implied the existence or the desirability of such 
a separation. On the contrary, it was distinctly repudiated. 
Priests in Roman orders might minister, members of the 
Roman communion might communicate at their altars. 
They desired from the bottom of their hearts to be allowed 
to make their confessions to and to receive their com- 
munions from ‘the Roman clergy abroad. Lord Halifax 
thought that if the Pope would acknowledge the validity of 
the orders and sacraments of the Church of England the 
whole relation between tha two communions would be put 
on quite a different footing—a footing which would facilitate 
other negotiations in their turn. 


sense 


A new Welsh church is to be built in London in place 
of the iron structure now used by St. David’s congregation 
at Paddington. A subscription of a thousand pounds 
has been received from Mr. Llewellyn, of Baglan Hall, 
Swansea, in addition to other similar subscriptions, and a 
valuable plot of ground has been given by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The approximate cost of church and 
parsonage house would te £6000, 


The Upper House of the Southern Convocation resolved, 
on the motion of the Bishop of London, to accept any 
responsibility in the matter of the consecration of Bishop 
Cabrera until after the Lambeth Conference has examined 
the standards of doctrine of the Reformed Church of Spain, 
and has decided the grave question whether the said 
Reformed Church is in communion with the Anglican 
Church. 

The Bishops of London and Rochester hold that to 
require any qualification in a member of an ecclesiastical 
vestry save payment of rates would imperil the national 
character of the Church. 

The Unitarians have begun a forward movement. By 
arrangement, sermons are being delivered on the Unitarian 
position in all the London churches of that body. ; 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen on Monday, Feb. 18, left Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, and came to London, arriving soon 
after two o'clock in the afternoon at Buckingham Palace, 
accompanied by the Empress Frederick of Germany and 
by Primecess Henry of Battenberg. The Queen held a 
Drawing-Room at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, Feb. 19. 
The Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and others of the 
royal family were present. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on Friday, 
I"eb. 15, held, on behalf the Queen, a Levée at St. James’s 
Palace, accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, the Duke 
of York, and Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Prince of Wales attended the sitting of the House of Lords 
on Feb. 14. The 
Duke of Connaught 
was entertained by 
the Lord Mayor of 
London on Feb. 13 
with luncheon at the 
Mansion House. 

The Prince of 
Wales, with the 
Duke of York, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 20, 
opened the new 
apartments of the 
United Service In- 
stitution added to 
the old Banqueting 
House, or Chapel 
Royal of Whitehall 
Palace. The Prince 
of Wales next day 
left England for the 
south coast of 
France, where he 
joins his yacht, the 


Britannia, for 
a Mediterranean 
cruise. 


On Feb. 16 
Princess Beatrice, 
at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, presented 
the long-service 
medals to officers 
and privates of the 
local battalion of 
Volunteers, of which 
her husband, Prince 
Henry of LBatten- 
berg, is honorary 
colonel, 

Lord Harris, late 
Governor of Bom- 
bay, has left India 
on his return home. 

A Cabinet Coun- 
cil was held on 
‘Tuesday, Feb. 19, 
and Lord Rosebery 
had an_ interview 
with the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Marquis of 
Salisbury on Satur- 
day, Feb. 16, made 
a speech at the 
opening banquet, at 
the Hotel Métropole, 
of the newly esta- 
blished London 
political club asso- 
ciated with the Irish 
Loyalist and Union- 
ist clubs of Ulster. 
Lord Templeton 
Pao at the 
anquet. 

The election for 
Colchester at the 
polling on Tuesday, 
Feb. 19, resulted 
unfavourably for 
Captain J. M. 
Vereker, the Con- 
servative candidate, 
who obtained 2296 
votes against 2559 
for the Liberal, Sir 
Weetman Pearson. 

At the half- 
yearly meeting of 
the London and 








North - Western “THE IMPORTANCE OF 


Railway Company, 

on Feb. 15,adividend 

of 6} per cent. was declared. There has been an increase of 
passenger traffic, and a slight diminution of expenditure. 
It has been thought necessary, with a view to urgent work 
on the line, for safety in case of accident, to dismiss in 
North Wales several plate-layers who cannot speak English. 
The disaster at Chelford was much regretted, but that was 
caused by a sudden gust of wind, and by no carelessness of 
the company’s servants. The chairman, Lord Stalbridge, 
also stated that the Board would not tender for the sea 
service of the Irish mails, but there were negotiations 
with the Government for advancing the speed of the mail- 
trains. 

The London County Council, at its weekly meeting on 
Feb. 19, received the report of its committee on the water 
supply of London. It is said that purchase of all the 
existing water companies’ undertakings might involve an 
expenditure of fifty millions sterling. An upposition, 
therefore, to the Bills for that purpose now before Par- 
jiament was raised in the Council by Mr. Beachcroft, and 


was supported by Sir John Lubbock. The report, how- 
ever, was agreed to by 62 votesagainst 19. The committee 
recommend, indeed, not that purchase altogether, but a 
scheme for new works to obtain an additional supply of 
water from a ‘purer source. 


French political and social gossip has ‘in the last few 
days been much occupied with the trial of ‘‘ blackmailing” 
journalists and newspaper proprietors, who are accused of 
systematically extorting money from the managers of 
clubs, by threatening to publish libellous statements or 
insinuations about the gambling practised there, and from 
some Government contractors, by holding over them 
certain libels with regard to their alleged corrupt deal- 
ings in official quarters. This investigation has been 
going on at the Court of Correctional Police in Paris. 





BEING ERNES',”” MR. OSCAR WILDE’S NEW PLAY AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


See ** Our Illustrations.” 


‘lhe French Court of Cassation has decided that bull- 
fights are illegal in France. 


The German Reichstag on Feb. 15 debated the question 
of a bi-metallist currency, in favour of which it was 
remarked that the international movement that way had 
gained much from the opinions of the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, in England, and of M. Ribot, in France. The 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, admitted that the 
increasing difference of value between gold and silver has 
a prejudicial effect on German industry; and Count 
Herbert Bismarck, warmly commending Mr. Balfour, sup- 
ported the bi-metallist proposals. The Chancellor said a 
was disposed to invite foreign nations to a friendly con- 
ference upon this subject. A resolution in fayour of such 
a course was passed next day. 

King Oscar of Sweden and Norway opened the 
Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, at Christiania, on 
Feb. 19. 
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The United States Senate at Washington and the 
American politicians generally are likewise at present 
engaged in discussing bimetallism with reference to 
President Cleveland’s recent Message and the issue of 
Treasury bonds payable in gold. This policy is vehemently 
denounced by those interested in keeping up the price of 
silver and by the holders of silver currency notes and bonds, 


The Chinese Empire is compelled by the rapid victories 
of the Japanese fleet and army to sue for peace; Li Hung 
Chang has been re-invested by the Emperor with his 
yellow jacket and peacock’s feather, of which he had been 
stripped, and is to meet Japanese envoys at Port Arthur, 
after conferring with the Government at Pekin, to obtain 
the easiest terms he can. These may include the 
cession of the large and valuable island of Formosa, with a 
heavy pecuniary 
fine on account of 
war expenses. It is 
said that the Chinese 
Admiral Ting, his 
commodore, two 
naval captains, and 
wu military general 
who were defeated 
at Wei - hai - Wei, 
have committed 
suicide in despair. 
The surrender was 
then performed by 
Admiral Maclure, a 
Scottish officer in 
the Chinese service, 
and was accepted by 
the Japanese com- 
mander, Admiral 
Ito. Marshal Oyama, 
with the Japanese 
land force at Wei- 
hai-Wei, is moving 
towards Chefoo. In 
the Manchurian 
provinces, near Hai- 
cheng, on Feb. 16, 
the Japanese army 
of General Nodzu 
was attacked by 
General Hsu, in 
its position on the 
Hai-chou river, but 
the attack was easily 
repulsed. Many 
Chinese soldiers who 
were fugitives from 
Wei-hai- Wei have 
been put to death by 
the Emperor's 
orders. Those who 
were taken prisoners 
of war have been 
released by the 
Japanese com- 
mander, 











PARLIAMENT. 
Ministers have sur- 
vived the debate on 
the Address. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s 
amendment was 
defeated by a 
majority of fourteen, 
and the closure on 
the main question 
was then carried by 
a majority of eight. 
The debate was 
signalised by an 
interesting duel 
between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. 
Asquith, who as 
Parliamentarians 
have so much in 
common—the same 
adroitness of fence, 
the same lucidity 
and terseness. of 
speech. As a per- 
sonal success, Mr. 
Asquith’s speech 
was by general 
admission the most 
striking effort he 
has made since he 
entered the House of 
Commons. It drew 
a generous tribute 
of admiration from 
Sir Richard Webster. 
Mr. Labouchere, who, while condemning the tactics of the 
Government, confessed that he meant to vote with them, 
caused great mirth by comparing himself to Balaam’s ass ; 
on which Mr. Campbell- Bannerman happily remarked 
that the ass had not the wit of Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. 
Labouchere, as he intended to vote straight, had not 
the stubbornness characteristic of his favourite animal. 

The argument urged by the Opposition was that the 
Government, having no moral authority, ought to seek a 
fresh mandate from tbe constituencies. Sir William 
Harcourt contended, on the other hand, that to take this 
course would be practically to admit that the House of 
Lords had the right to dictate a dissolution because it 
disliked the measures of a Liberal Ministry. There were 
many historical parallels cited in the debate, and a great 
many extracts from old speeches; but the gist of the 
matter was that the Opposition wanted to turn the 
Government out, and that Ministers, for the present, have 
successfully resisted that enterprise. 
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XV. 


When this change had been made Eve seemed to throw off 
a burden. She met Hilliard with something like the ease 
of manner, the frank friendliness, which marked her best 
moods in their earlier intercourse. At a restaurant dinner, 
to which he persuaded her in company with Patty, she was 
ready in cheerful talk, and an expedition to Versailles, 
some days after, showed her radiant with the joy of sun- 
shine and movement. Hilliard could not but wonder at 
the success of his prescription. 

He did not visit the girls in their new abode, and 
nothing more was said of his making the acquaintance of 
Mdlle. Roche. Meetings were appointed by post-card-— 
always in Patty’s hand if the initiative were female; they 
took place three or four times a week. As it was now neces- 
sary for Eve to make payments on her own account, Hilliard 
dispatched to her by post a remittance in paper money, and 
of this no word passed between them. ‘Three weeks later 
he again posted the same sum. On the morrow they went 
by river to St. Cloud—it was always a trio, Hilliard never 
making any other proposal—and the steam-boat afforded 
Eve an opportunity of speaking with her generous friend 
apart. 

‘‘T don’t want this money,” she said, giving him an 

‘*What you sent before isn’t anything like 
There ’s enough for a month more.” 
I won’t have any pinching.” 
If I don’t have my 


envelope. 
finished. 

‘* Keep it all the same. 

‘*There’s nothing of the kind. 
way in this I shall go back to London.” 

He put the envelope in his pocket, and stood silent, 
with eyes fixed on the river bank. 

‘‘How long do you intend us to stay?” asked 
Eve. 

‘* As long as you find pleasure here.” 

‘* And—what am I to do afterwards ?” 

He glanced at her. 

‘*A holiday must come to an end,” she added, 
trying, but without success, to meet his look. 

‘‘T haven’t given any thought to that,” said 
Hilliard, carelessly; ‘‘there’s plenty of time. It 
will be fine weather for many weeks yet.” 

‘But I have been thinking about it. I shoul 
be crazy if I didn’t.” 

‘*Tell me your thoughts, then.” 

‘‘Should you be satisfied if I got a place at 
Birmingham ? ” 

There again was the note of self-abasement. It 
irritated the listener. 

‘Why do you put it in that way? There’s no 
question of what satisfies me, but of what is good 
for you.” 

‘‘Then I think it had better be Birmingham.” 

‘Very well. It’s understood that when we leave 
Paris we go there. 

A silence. Then Eve asked abruptly : 

‘© You will go as well ?” 

** Yes, I shall go back.” 

‘‘And what becomes of your determination to 
enjoy life as long as you can?” 

‘‘T’m carrying it out. I shall go back satisfied, 
at all events.” 

‘* And return to your old work ?” 

‘*T don’t know. It depends on all sorts of things. 
We won’t talk of it just yet.” 

Patty approached, and Hilliard turned to her 
with a bright, jesting face, 


” 
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Midway in August, on his return home one after- 
noon, the concierge let him know that two English 
gentlemen had been inquiring for him; one of them 
had left a card. With surprise and pleasure Hilliard 
read the name of Robert Narramore, and beneath it, 
written in pencil, an invitation to dine that evening at a 
certain hotel in the Ruede Provence. As usual, Narramore 
had neglected the duties of a correspondent; this was the 
first announcement of his intention to be in Paris. Who 
the second man might be Hilliard could not conjecture. 

He arrived at the hotel, and found Narramore in com- 
pany with a man of about the same age, his name Birching, 
to Hilliard a stranger. They had reached Paris this 
morning, and would remain only for a day or two, as their 
purpose was towards the Alps. 

‘*T couldn’t stand this heat,” remarked Narramore, 
Who, in the very lightest of tourist garbs, sprawled upon a 
divan, and drank something iced out of a tall tumbler. 
‘*We shouldn’t have stopped here at all if it hadn’t been 
The idea is that you should go on with us.” 


” 


for you. 
‘* Can’t —impossible —- 
** Why, what are you doing here—besides roasting *” 
‘ Rating and drinking just what suits my digestion.” 
** You look pretty fit—a jolly sight better than when 
we met last. All the same, you will go on with us. We won't 
argue it now; it’s dinner-time. Wait till afterwards.” 
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At table, Narramore mentioned that his friend Birching 
was an architect. 

‘** Just what this fellow ought to have been,” he said, 
indicating Hilliard. ‘‘Architecture is his hobby. 1 
believe he could sit down and draw to scale a front 
elevation of any great cathedral in Europe — couldn't 
you, Hilliard?” 

Laughing the joke aside, Hilliard looked with interest 
at Mr. Birching, and began to talk with him. The three 
young men consumed a good deal of wine, and after dinner 
strolled about the streets, until Narramore’s fatigue and 
thirst brought them to a pause at a café cn the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Birching presently moved apart, to reach a 
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newspaper, and remained out of earshot while Narramore 
talked with his other friend. 

‘** What's going on?” he began. ‘‘ What are you doing 
here ? Seriously, I want you to go along with us. Birching 
is a very good sort of chap, but justa trifle heavy—takes 
things rather solemnly for such hot weather. 


Is it the 
expense? Hang it! You and I know each other well 
enough, and, thanks to my old uncle——”’ 

‘*Never mind that, old boy,” interposed Hilliard. 
‘‘How long are you going for?” 

‘*T can’t very well be away for more than three weeks. 
The brass bedsteads, you know——”’ 

Hilliard agreed to join in the tour. 

‘That ’s right: I’ve been looking forward to it,” said 
‘* And now, haven't you anything to 


his friend heartily. 
Then, what the deuce do 


tell me? Are you alone here ? 
you do with yourself ez 

** Chic fly meditate.” 

‘“You ’re the fellow I 
wanted to write to you, but—hang it!—what with hot 
weather and brass bedsteads, and this and that——- Now, 
Your money won't last for 


rummest ever knew. I’ve 


what are you going to do? 
ever. Haven’t you any projects? It was no good talking 
ebout it before you left Dudley. Isaw that. You were 
all but fit for a lunatic asylum, and no wonder. But you’ve 
pulled round, I see. Never saw you looking in such con- 
dition. What is to be the next move?” 

‘*T have no idea.” 

‘‘ Well, now, 7 have. This fellow Lirching is partner 
with his brother, in Brum, and they ’re tolerably flourish- 
I’ve thought of you ever since I came to know him; 
was chiefly on your account that I got thick 
-though there was another reason: I'll tell 
Now, why shouldn’t you go 
into their office? Could you manage to pay a small 
premium? I believe I could square it with them. I haven't 
said anything. I never hurry — like things to ripen 
Suppose you saw your way, in 2 year or two, 


ing. 
I think it 
with him 
you about that some time. 


naturally. 
to make only as much in an architect's office as you did in 
that machine-shop, wouldn’t it be worth while ?” 

Hilliard mused. Already he had a flush on his cheek, 
but his eyes sensibly brightened. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said at length with deliberation. 
be worth while.” 

‘*So I should think. Well, wait till you’ve got to be a 
bit chummy with Birching. I think you'll suit each other. 
Let him see that you do really know something about 
there ‘ll be plenty of chances.” 
still repeated with 


** Tt would 


architecture 

Hilliard, 
emphasis : 

‘* Yes, it would be worth while.” 

Then called to Birching, and the talk 
became general again. 

The next morning they drove about Paris, all together. 
Narramore, though it was his first visit to the city, declined 
to see anything which demanded exertion, and the necessity 
for quenching his thirst recurred with great frequency. 
Early in the afternoon he proposed that they should leave 


musing, mechanical 


Narramore 


Paris that very evening. 

‘‘T want to see a mountain with snow on it. We’re 
bound to travel by night, and another day of this would 
settle me. Any objection, Birching ?” 

The architect agreed, and time-tables were consulted. 
Hilliard drove home to pack. When this was finished, he 
sat down and wrote a letter: 

** DEAR Miss MADELEY,—My friend Narramore is here, 
and has persuaded me to go to Switzerland with him. I 
shall be away for a week or two, and will let you hear from 
me in the meantime. Narramore says I am looking vastly 
better, and it is you I have to thank for this. Without you, 
my attempts at ‘enjoying life’ would have been a poor 
We start in an hour or two.— Yours ever, 

* Mavrice HILiiarp.” 
XVI. 

He was absent for full three weeks, and arrived with his 
friends at the Gare de Lyon early one morning of Sep- 
tember. Narramore and the architect delayed only for a 
meal, and pursued their Hilliard 
returned to his old quarters, dispatched a post-card asking 
Eve and Patty to dine with him that evening, and there- 
upon went to bed, where for some eight hours he slept the 
sleep of healthy fatigue. 

The place he had appointed for meeting with the girls 
Joulevard St. Michel. Eve came 


business. 


journey homeward ; 


was at the foot of the 
alone. 

‘* And where's Patty ?” he asked grasping her hand 
heartily in return for the smile of unfeigned pleasure with 
which she welcomed him. 

‘‘ Ah, where indeed ? 
by now, I think.” 

** She has gone back ¢” 

‘* Went this very morning, before I had your card-— Let 
us get out of the way of She has been dreadfully 
home-sick. mysterious letter 

A few day s after 


came for her; she hid it aw Ly from me. 
another came, and she shut herself up for a long time, and 


Getting near to Charing Cross 


people 
About a fortnight ago a 


when she came out again I saw she had been crying. Then 
we talked it over. She had written to Mr.Dally and got an 
answer that made her miserable; that was the first letter. 
She wrote again, and had a reply that made her still more 
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wretched ; that was the second. Two or three more came, 
and yesterday she could bear it no longer.” 

‘* Then she has gone home to make it up with him ?” 

‘*Of course. He declared that she has utterly lost her 
character, and that no honest man could have anything 
more to say to her! I shouldn’t wonder if they are married 
in a few weeks’ time.” 

Hilliard laughed light-heartedly. 

‘«T was to beg you on my knees to forgive her,” pur- 
sued Eve. ‘‘ But I can’t very well do that in the middle 
of the street, can I? Really, she thinks she has behaved 
disgracefully to you. She wouldn’t write a letter—she was 
ashamed. ‘Tell him to forget all about me!’ she kept 
saying.” 

**Good little girl! And what sort of a husband will 
this fellow Dally make her ?” 

‘* No worse than husbands in general, I dare say.—But 
how well you look! How you must have been enjoying 
yourself!” 

**T can say exactly the same about you!” 

**Oh, but you are sunburnt, and look quite a different 
man!” 

‘** And you have an exquisite colour in your cheeks, and 
eyes twice as bright as they used to be; and one would 
think you had never known a care.” 

‘*T feel almost like that,” said Eve, laughing. 

He tried to meet her eyes; she eluded him. 

‘**T have an Alpine hunger; where shall we dine ?” 

The point called for no long discussion, and presently 
they were seated in the cool restaurant. Whilst he nibbled 
an olive, Hilliard ran over the story of his Swiss tour. 

“Tf only you had been there! It was the one thing 
lacking.” 

** You wouldn't have enjoyed yourself half so much. 
You amused me by your description of Mr. Narramore, in 
the letter from Geneva.” 

‘* The laziest rascal born! But the best-tempered, the 
easiest to live with. A thoroughly good fellow; I like him 
better than ever. Of course he is improved by coming in 
for money—who wouldn’t be, that has any good in him at 
all? But it amazes me that he can be content to go back 
to Birmingham and his brass bedsteads. Sheer lack of 
energy, I suppose. He'll grow dreadfully fat, I fear, and 
when he becomes really a rich man —it’s awful to 
think of.” 

Eve asked many questions about Narramore ; his image 
gave mirthful occupation to her fancy. The dinner went 
merrily on, and when the black coffee was set before 
them : 

‘* Why not have it outside?” said Eve. 
like to smoke, I know.” 

Hilliard assented, and they seated themselves under the 
awning. The boulevard glowed in a golden light of 
sunset; the sound of its traffic was subdued to a lulling 
rhythm. 

‘*There’s a month yet before the leaves will begin to 
fall,” murmured the young man, when he had smoked 


** You would 


awhile in siJence. 

“Yes,” was the answer. ‘I shall be glad to havea 
little summer still in Birmingham.” 

‘‘ Do you wish to go?” 

**T shall go to-morrow, or the day after,” Eve replied, 
quietly. 

Then again there came a silence. 

‘** Something has been proposed to me,” said Hilliard, at 
length, leaning forward with his elbows upon the table. 
‘IT mentioned that our friend Birching is an architect. 
He’s in partnership with his brother, a much older man. 
Well, they have offered to take me into their office if I pay 
a premium of fifty guineas. As soon as I can qualify 
myself to be of use to them, they ’ll give me a salary. And 
I shall have the chance of eventually doing much better 
than I ever could at the old grind, where, in fact, I had no 
prospect whatever.” 

** That’s very good news,” Eve remarked, gazing across 
the street. 

** You think I ought to accept ?” 

‘*T suppose you can pay the fifty guineas, and still 
leave yourself enough to live upon ?” 

** Enough till I earn something, 
with a smile. 

‘** Then I should think there ’s no doubt.” 

‘The question is this—are you perfectly willing to go 


” 


” 


Hilliard answered 


back to Birmingham ? 

**T’m anzious to go.” 

** You feel quite restored to health ?” 

‘*T was never so well in my life.” 

Hilliard looked into her face, and could easily believe 
that she spoke the truth. His memory would no longer 
recall the photograph in Mrs. Brewer's album ; the living 
Eve, with her progressive changes of countenance, had 
obliterated that pale image of her bygone self. He saw 
her now as a beautiful woman, mysterious to him still in 
many respects, yet familiar as though they had been friends 
for years. 

‘‘Then, whatever life is before me,” he said, ‘‘I shall 
have done one thing that was worth doing.” 

‘‘ Perhaps — if everyone's life is worth saving,” Eve 
answered in a voice just audible. 

‘* Everyone’s is not; but yours was.” 

Two men who had been sitting not far from them rose 
and walked away. Asif more at her ease for this secession, 
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Eve looked at her companion, and said in a tone of 
intimacy : 

‘* How I must have puzzled you when you first saw me 
in London!” 

He answered softly : 

“To be sure you did. And the thought of it puzzles 
me still.” 

“Oh, but can’t you understand? No; of course you 
can’t—I have told you so little. Just give me an idea of 
what sort of person you expected to find.” 

“Yes, I will. Judging from your portrait, and from 
what I was told of you, I looked for a sad, solitary, hard- 
working girl—rather poorly dressed—taking no pleasure— 
going much to chapel—shrinking from the ordinary world.” 

‘** And you felt disappointed ?’’ 

** At first, yes; or, rather, bewildered—utterly unable 
to understand you.” 

** You are disappointed still ?” she asked. 

‘**T wouldn’t have you anything but what you are.” 

‘* Still, that other girl was the one you wished to meet.” 

‘“ Yes, before I had seen you. It was the sort of 
resemblance between her life and my own. I thought of 
sympathy between us. And the face of the portrait—but 
I see better things in the face that is looking at me now.” 

**Don’t be quite sure of that—yYes, perhaps. It’s 
better to be healthy, and enjoy life, than broken-spirited 
and hopeless. The strange thing is that you were right — 
you fancied me just the kind of girl I was: Sad and 
solitary, and shrinking from people—true enough. And I 
went to chapel, and got comfort from it—as I hope to do 
again. Don’t think that I have no religion. But I was 
so unhealthy, and suffered so in every way. Work and 
anxiety without cease, from when I was twelve years old. 
You know all about my father? If I hadn’t been clever 
at figures, what would have become of me? I should have 
drudged at some wretched occupation until the work and 
the misery of everything killed me.” 

Hilliard listened intently, his eyes never stirring from 
her face. 

‘* The change in me began when father came back to us, 
and I began to feel my freedom. Then I wanted to get 
away, and to live by myself. I thought of London—I ’ve 
told you how much I always thought of London—but I 
hadn’t the courage to go there. In Birmingham I began 
to change my old habits; but more in what I thought than 
what I did. I wished to enjoy myself like other girls, but 
I couldn’t. For one thing, I thought it wicked; and then 
I was so afraid of spending a penny-—I had so often known 
what it was to be in want of a copper to buy food. So I 
lived quite alone ; sat in my room every evening and read 
books. You could hardly believe what a number of books 
I read in that year. Sometimes I didn’t go to bed till two 
or three o’clock.” 

‘* What sort of books ?” 

‘‘Tgot them from the Free Library — books of all 
kinds; not only novels. I’ve never been particularly fond 
of novels; they always made me feel my own lot all the 
harder. I never could understand what people mean when 
they say that reading novels takes them ‘out of them- 
selves.’ It was never so with me. I liked travels and lives 
of people, and books about the stars.—Why do you laugh ?” 

‘** You escaped from yourself there, at all events.” 

** At last I 
London paper in the reading-room—which I was tempted to 
answer; and I got an engagement in London. When the 
time came for starting I was so afraid and low-spirited that 
I should have done, if I could have 
The first year in London was 
I didn’t make a friend, and 
Out of my pound a 


saw an advertisement in a newspaper—a 


I all but gave it up. 
known what was before me. 
all loneliness and ill-health. 
I starved myself, all to save money. 
week I saved several shillings—just because it was the 
habit of my whole life to pinch and pare and deny myself. 
I was obliged to dress decently, and that came out of my 
food. It’s certain I must have a very good constitution 
to have gone through all that and be as well as I am 
to-day.” 

** Tt will never come again,” said Hilliard. 

‘* How can I be sure of that? I told you once before 
that I’m often in dread of the future. It would be ever 
so much worse, after knowing what it means to enjoy one’s 
life. How do people feel who are quite sure they can never 
want as long as they live? I have tried to imagine it, but 
I can’t; it would be too wonderful.” 

** You may know it some day.” 

Eve reflected. 

** It was Patty Ringrose,’ 
me to take life more easily. 
much enjoyment she could get out of an hour or two of 
liberty, with sixpence to spend. She did me good by 
laughing at me, and in the end I astonished her. Wasn't 
it natural that I should be reckless as soon as I got the 


” 


’ 


she continued, ‘‘ who taught 
I was astonished to find how 


chance ? 

‘*T begin to understand.” 

‘* The chance came in this way. 
I went by myself to Hampstead, and as I was wandering 
about on the Heath I kicked against something. It was a 
cash-box, which I saw couldn’t have been lying there very 
long. I found it had been broken open, and inside it were 
a lot of letters—old letters in envelopes; nothing else. The 
addresses on the envelopes were all the same-—to a gentle- 
I thought the best I could do 
and I found it, and 


One Sunday morning 


man living at Hampstead. 
was to go and inquire for this address ; 
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rang the door-bell. When I told the servant what I 
wanted—it was a large house--she asked me to come in, 
and after I had waited a little she took me into a library, 
where a gentleman was sitting. I had to answer a good 
many questions, and the man talked rather gruffly to me. 
When he had made a note of my name and where I lived, 
he said that I should hear from him, and so I went away. 
Of course I hoped to have a reward, but for two or three 
days I heard nothing ; then, when I was at business, some- 
one asked to see me —a man I didn’t know. He said he 
had come from Mr. So-and-So, the gentleman at Hamp- 
stead, and had brought something for me—four five-pound 
notes. The cash-box had been stolen by someone, with 
other things, the night before I found it, and the letters in 
it, which disappointed the thief, had a great value for their 
All sorts of inquiries had been made about me, 
and no doubt I very nearly got into the hands of the police, 
but it was all right, and I had twenty pounds reward. 
Think ! twenty pounds!” 

Hilliard nodded. 

“‘T told no one about it—not even Patty. And I put 
the money into the Post Office Savings Bank. I meant it 
to stay there till I might be in need; but I thought of it 
day and night. And only a fortnight after, my employers 
shut up their place of business, 
and I had nothing to do. All one 
night I lay awake, and when I got : 
up in the morning I felt as if I 
was no longer my old self. I saw 
everything in a different way—felt 
had made 
up my mind not to look for a new 
place, but to take my money out of 
the Post Office—I had more than 
twenty-five there 
and spend it 

It was just as if some- 
thing had enraged me, and I was 

bent on avenging myself. All that 
day I walked about the town, 
looking at shops, and thinking 
what I should like to buy; but I 
only spent a shilling or two, for 
The next day I bought 

some new clothing. The day after 
that I took Patty to the theatre, 
and astonished her by my extray- 
agance ; but I gave her no explan- 
ation, and to this day she doesn’t 
understand how I got my money. 
In a sort of way, I did enjoy 
myself. For one thing, I took a 
subscription at Mudie’s, and began | 
to read You 
think how it pleased me to get my 
books books — where rich 
people do. I changed a volume 
about every other day —I had 
so many hours I didn’t know 
what to do with. Patty was 
the only friend I had made, 
so I took her about with 
whenever she could get away in 
the evening.” 

‘Yet never once dined at a 
restaurant,’ remarked Hilliard, | 
laughing. ‘There’s the differ- 
ence between man and woman.” 

‘“My ideas of extravagance | 


owner, 


altogether changed, 1] 


pounds alto- 


gether for my 


pleasure. 


meals, 


once more, can't 


new 


me | 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND HISTORICAL 
ACCURACY. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

How far an historical novelist is bound to cleave to 
historical truth is a question that has settled itself. He 
is not bound at all. This great blow for freedom was 
struck by Scott. Creating his own genre, he unconsciously 
laid down the laws of the art in his own practice. The 
poetical rules, if we may call them rules, of Aristotle are 
only the codified customs of the epic and tragic poets. 
In the same way as Scott led on to the stage persons 
whom he well knew to have been dead before the action 
of his tale began, and other persons whom he well knew 
to have been absent from the scene, as he moved events 
back or forward to suit the composition of his picture, a 
he annihilated time and space to make two generations 
happy, it is manifest that every historical novelist may 
claim the same liberty. 

The question whether or not it is wise to use these 
privileges is different. If the novelist can interest us it 
does not matter a farthing whether his history is correct 
or not. In an age of universal education, he can repose 
confidently on the ignorance of his readers. Nobody 
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belief. The drug will not do; the process, even for the 


moral purpose of the tale, is too entirely mechanical. 
Also I do want to know how Hyde got his first suit 
of clothes! 

All this is pedantic. Perhaps it is pedantic to spoil 
an effect of M. Zola’s, in ‘‘ Lourdes,” by consulting the 
Continental ‘‘ Bradshaw,” and demonstrating that there is 
no such train as that on which his effect depends. Perhaps, 
however, this is fair against that friend of ‘‘ documents,” 
M. Zola. Lately I took up Mr. Froude’s stirring novel, 
‘*The Two Chiefs of Dunboy.” Mr. Froude, at all events, 
was no pedant. He brings in one Patrick Blake, who took 
Prince Charles to Scotland in 1745, and took him away in 
1746. Now, Walsh took him there and Warren took him 
off. Would it not have been as easy to say Walsh as 
Blake 2 Blake also took off Sheridan (Sir Thomas, not 
Sir Edward, oh, Mr. Froude!) and Sullivan. Nov, 
Dumont really took off Sullivan; I forget how poor 
Sheridan reached Rome, to die of exposure and a broken 
heart. Neither Sheridan nor Sullivan, I think, was really 
captured by the English, and got off as in the novel. 
chasing the Prince after Culloden (as in 
Colonel Goring was his equerry till they 


Far from 
the tale), 


quarrelled in 1754, and Goring died, I believe, at 
Berlin. The Prince did not 


refuse to let Ireland be an 
- independent country, as Sullivan 








is made to declined 
Tencin’s proposal to give Ireland 
of course, he was 


say: he 


away to France ; 
quite in the right for once. At 
the time of the tale, from 
having abandoned the 
Sullivan was hanging about the 
French him to take 
advantage of the invading forces 
under Conflans and  Thurot. 
There may been another 
Goring and another Sullivan, but 
the best-known men of the name 
involved in_ these 
those whom I 
The novel is in no 


far 
Prince, 


coast with 


have 


affairs were 
mentioned. 
affected 

Yet 
would 


have 
way 
by these considerations. 
times when one 
feel belief more 
if the events could be fitted in 
without breaking up the actual 
framework. Perhaps ‘‘ Esmond” 
comes nearer to historical truth 
than any other famous historical 
novel. The death of the Duke 
of Hamilton comes in very fortu- 
nately for the conduct of the 
plot, and it is, perhaps, an advan- 
taze that it is historically right. 


there 
somehow 


are 


easy 


The Chevalier : right have done 
as Thackeray makes him do, 
leaving Atterbury in the lurch, 
as he was really left by 
Ormonde and the Earl Maris- 
chal, ‘‘Esmond” may be full 
of historical bévues, but they 


escape my notice if they exist, 
and ignorance here is bliss, In 
no novel, except where Louis XI. 
and James I. are on the stage, 
do historical characters appear 
so naturally, so like themselves— 











were very modest, after all.” 

Hilliard, tingering his coffee- 
cup, said in a lower voice: 

‘* Yet haven’t told me _ everything. 

Eve looked away, and kept silence. 

‘* By the time I met you”—he spoke in his ordinary 
tone—*‘ you had begun to grow tired of it.” 

** Yes ‘* We won’t sit here any 
longer.” 

When they had walked for a few minutes : 

‘** How long shall you stay in Paris ?” she asked. 

‘** Won't you let me travel with you ?”’ 

‘I do whatever you wish,” Eve answered simply. 


To be continued.) 


” 


you 


and She rose, 
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** Something has been proposed to me,’’ said Hilliard. 


knows or cares whether Amy Robsart was dead (as she 
was) before ‘‘ Kenilworth” begins; nobody cares for the 
circumstance that Shakspere could not have been about 
the Court at the period covered by the tale. The wild 
woman in ‘‘Iyanhoe” could not have sung hymns to 
Slavonic deities. The manners of the novel are not the 
manners of the age depicted. The Lammermoor characters 
are all taken out of their historical framework ; and perhaps 
the only person whom such things ever vexed was the late 
Professor Freeman. 

My reason assures me of these truths, my conscience 
assents to them, and yet all the pedantry in my nature 
rises up against historical inaccuracies in novels. I feel as 
if the author’s problem was to accept the historical con- 
ditions as they existed, and then to fit his romance into 
them, so that it might have happened. Ido not like Scott 
to move on or move back, whichever it is, the death of the 
Bishop of Liége, in ‘‘ Quentin Durward.” To take a modern 
instance, I do not like that ‘‘ business” with the potion 
which turns Jekyll into Hyde and back again. The state- 
ment is too tough. On the other hand, if Mrs. Mellon can 
project some sort of self of hers outside an iron cage 
in which she is shut up and sealed (I do not say that 
she can; Sir William Windeyer says so), then Jekyll 
might have projected Hyde in some similar fashion. 
The process need not have been less ghastly, and does 
not frantic wrench to the power of 


cause such a 


especially Swift, Addison, Steele, 
and the other wits. No novel is 
so true to the tone of the time, for 
we cannot know how people thought and spoke under 
Richard I., for example; but we do know that Queen 
Anne’s men and women talked as Thackeray makes them 
talk, as a general rule. We can be pretty certain also that 
Cuddy Headrig and the other peasants find their conver- 
sation rightly interpreted in Scott. He did not write a novel 
on Froissart’s age, but the Canon of Chimay shows us in 
many reported conversations how people then spoke in 
France. For any period more remote we have almost to 
invent a colloquial formula for ourselves, and probably the 
best plan is just to let them talk like generalised human 
beings. The more “local colour” we paint on, the more 
errorsare we likely to make. Yet I think some excellent 
masters in the new school of historical novelists do permit 
too many staring and palpable modernisms to flow from 
the lips of their people. We are not to write sham archaisms, 
but we should not introduce the clichés of the leading article 
or of the reporter into the times, say, of Henry of Navarre. 
Claverhouse, as Lady Louisa Stuart poimted out to Scott, 
would not have used the word “sentimental.” But, till 
Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley finish the new English 
dictionary, it is hard for a writer to know the highest date 
backwards of many words now familiar. Still, one should 
not make Steele call ‘‘ Cato” ‘‘ the most powerful exhibit 
of Addison’s genius,” though an American critic actually 
employs the awful word ‘‘ exhibit ” about the prose tales of 


Edgar Poe! 





HAME 
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MPSTEAD PONDS AT NIGHT. 








SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The idea of ‘“‘ growing old,” I suppose, is not one which is 
contemplated with pleasure (or profit) by any of us. We 
all possess the desire, in our normal and natural state of 
mind, to live as long as possible; and if to live is not 
merely to exist, but, more important still, to be well, it is 
evident that to maintain the ideal healthy life should be 
the aim and object of everybody who desires not only that 
his days may be long in the land, but that his days may be 
as happy as they are long. I have often marvelled at the 
encouragement which Dame Nature gives us all, even the 
weakest of us, to weary not in well-doing for ourselves. 
The vis medicatrix nature is a great principle of life. 
Many things in the way of ailments, and many conditions 
otherwise disadvantageous to us, get well if left alone—or, 
what is more to the point, if Nature is simply encouraged 
in her healing efforts. Besides, every physiologist knows 
that our bodies present, as living machines, many illus- 
trations of the ‘* balance of power” principle, and of that 
idea of compensation which relieves strain in one organ or 
part by giving a neighbour-organ a little more todo. If I 
wanted to encourage people to try to live up to a sanitary 
ideal, I should feel tempted first of all to show them how 
eager Nature is to aid them in every effort they may make 
in the direction of sensible living. 


Still, when we grow old, and tend to get rusty in the 
physiological sense, it may be contended there is no help 
for us at all. The vital machinery, it might be held, is 
bound to wear out beyond hope of renewal. So long as 
we are in our prime the adjustment of our wear and tear 
te our bodily repair is perfectly carried out. The wants 
of the organism are made good in a rational fashion; 
and so health is the exact adjustment of the living 
machine in the matter of work and renewal. But even 
when age creeps upon us, and we go down the hill, 
vitally speaking, we should glean some comfort and 
encouragement from the fact that certain of our most vital 
parts do not age at the rate which expectation might deem 
natural. My friend Dr. G. W. Balfour, in his interesting 
book on the heart in old age, has some remarks which are 
worth bearing in mind. His study of old age results in 
the dictum that the brain and the heart do not age corre- 
spondingly with their years. The activity of some old 
mentally and physically, is explicable on _ this 
ical fact. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, is an 
' a vigorous intellect and equally vigorous 
physique. I can quote my late friend Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
as another example of the same vigorous age. Dr. 
Carpenter up to the time of his death was mentally 
vigorous and exact, and as eager in the pursuit of his 
favourite researches—among them the study of ‘‘ Eozoon,” 
that primeval puzzle of geologists—as in his middle age. 


men, 
physiol: 
example of 


Given, therefore, a good constitution to start with, and it 
seems that brain and heart hold out remarkably against 
Dr. Balfour’s views are worth remembrance 
if only to encourage our elders in their 
later years. He reminds us that, as regards the brain, its 
nourishment .is very specially attended to. Normally, it 
receives a very large blood-supply, and one proportionate to 
its manifold works and duties in the way of governance of 
Now, in old age a natural change happens 

They develop a tendency to the deposition 


senile decay. 
in this respect, 


the organism. 
to our arteries, 
of limy matter in their walls, rendering them less elastic 
and more brittle than is the case in the young condition. 


But the big arteries supplying the brain in chief, the 
carotids, running up each side of the neck, do not undergo 
this degenerative They seem to escape the 

table in the matter of other arteries and old age, and so 
continue to convey the vital flow in full pulsations upwards 
to the organ of mind. This means continued nourishment 

he brain-tissue to the last practically. Other arteries 

to do their duty or diminish the blood-supply. Not 
hose supplying the brain, which remain elastic and 
resilient. In the case of the heart, though perchance, in a 
less degree, we find the same truth represented. It, too, 
as an organ demanding a constant and full blood-supply, 
is well nourished to the last, and fails not in the healthy 
old man by reason of degenerative change. Is this, then, 
an illustration of the principle of ‘natural selection ” 
carried out in the bodily organs as it is carried out in the 
evolution of classes of animals and plants at large? I 
presume it must be so. The need exists for long- 
continued cerebral and cardiac activity, and Nature 
responds to the demand. This is truly an encouragement 
to the race at large. There is no rejuvenescence possible ; 
but the next best thing to that longed-for state is the 
possession of necessary and essential parts which do not 
soon or readily grow old. 


pre CESS, 


mevi 


It is regrettable in the highest degree that public 
exhibitions of hypnotism should continue to be allowed to 
be given in our midst. In most of the countries of Europe 
such public exhibitions are prohibited by law. So they 
should -be in Britain. The inducing of the trance-con- 
dition in a man in London surely can serve no useful 
purpose whatever. It demonstrates no new thing in 
physiology, and must therefore be regarded as simply a 
popular show to which people will be attracted by its 
seint-morbid character. Once it is known that hypnotism 
is a fact, and that this condition consists in switching off (in 
susceptible persons) the higher conscious brain-eentres, and 
allowing the lower centres to sway the organism at the 
suggestion of the operator, nothing more, surely, is needed, 
save in a strictly professional sense, to be taught to the 
public. Mesmerism, like chloroform, should be left in 
the hands of medical men. To permit public exhibitions 
of this nervous anomaly is to expose susceptible persons 
to risks which are not agreeable to contemplate from a 
psychical standpoint. 


I note that “‘ argon,” the new constituent of the atmo- 
sphere discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, 
appears to have at last been accepted as a scientific fact. 
Of course, the subject at present is still in its infantile con- 
dition, but the imprimatur of the Royal Society appears to 
have been given to the discovery. For the rest, the world 
imust wait. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Editor. 


A H Pewxey.—If your solutions were correct they ought to have been 
acknowledged ; but do we understand they were identical with those 
we published! If wrcng, no notice is taken of the answer. 

A Hit (Belfast).—We are compelled to publish play having some con- 
temporary interest, and can only make exceptions in favour of prominent 
masters whose style no age can wither. Thanks for information. 

Mrs W J Barmp.—It is always a pleasure to give gems a good setting. 

J S Westey (Exeter).—We shall be happy to give them a careful 
examination. 

C G B (Purley).—Many thanks. We are just a little afraid of games 
departing from the cut-and-dried book-openings. We know them of old. 
But we trust yours is better. 

Ourver Ictxera (King’s Lynn).—We do not require more than the key 
move, but it is better to give main play. 

W Fiscaysow (Edinburgh).—Your contributions are most welcome. It is 
quite a pleasure to see so many of the older composers making their powers 
known again. As to four-movers, we have to consult the public taste, 
not our own. 

B V Josur (Indore).—(1) “ English Chess Problems.” (2) “‘Chess Exem- 
plified.”” (3) Steinitz’s ‘‘Chess Instructor.’’ All these can be obtained 
through J M Brown, 19, Bagby Street, Leeds. As regards the other 
matter, you are welcome to do as you request, and we wish you all success 
in your efforts. 

Correct So.ution or Proniem No. 2647 received from A A Bowden (San 
Diego, California); of No. 2650 from A P (St. John, N.B.); of No. 2652 
from E Arthur (Exmouth), Franklin Institute, and Thomas H Pratt 
Newbury) ; of No. 2653 from H N (Bournemouth), J I I (Frampton), 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), J F Moon, R E Stewart (Stoke- 
rv) , G Douglas Angas, J Bailey (Newark), E G Boys, H F E, and 
JAB. 

Correct Sotvtrons oF Prositem No. 2654 received from A H Penney, 
H F E, E G Boys, J F Moon, H Brand, C Butcher jun. (Botes- 
dale), H N, G@ Douglas Angas, J George Thursfield, Rev. J E Reid- 
Cuddon, Alpha, Charles Burnett, Henry B Byrnes (Torquay), M Burke, 
E E H, Franklin Institute, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), W Beuglas, Borden 
School, Sorrento, J S Wesley (Exeter), Rev Francis W Jackson, 
T Roberts, Shadforth, W L Donaldson, H Moss (Sleaford), J Dixon, 
F Leete (Sudbury), W A Barnard (Uppingham), Hobhouse, W P Hopkin- 
son, R H Brooks, J D Tucker (Leeds), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Twynam 
Ryde), W R B (Clifton), W R Raillem, E W Burnell (Edgbaston), 
Ubique, W H S (Peterborough), C E Perugini, Edward J Sharpe, 8S W F, 
Miss Marie 8 Priestley (Bangor, county Down), H 8 Brandreth, E Louden, 
J C Treland, C M A B, R Worters (Canterbury), G T Hughes (Athy), and 
Oliver Icingla. 

Sonution oF Prositem No. 2653.—By Mrs. W. J. Bairp. 
BLACK. 
K to K 3rd 
K to K 4th 


WHITE. 
1. Q to B 3rd 
2. Kt to B &th (ch) 
3. P to Q ith, Mate. 
If Black play 1. R to Q 4th, 2. Qto K 3rd (ch), K to B 4th; 
If 1. any other, then 2. P to Q 4th (ch), ete. 


mate. 


3. Kt to K 7th 


PROBLEM No. 
By H. E. Kinsey. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 

Game played in the match Brooklyn v. Manhattan between 
Messrs. Scusmipt and Ricwarpsoy. 
(Vienna Game.) 

BLACK (Mr. R. white (Mr. 8. 

P to K 4th 20. P to K 5th 
2.KttoQB3rd KttoK B3rd /|21.QtoK B 2rd 
3.PtoK Kt3rd QKttoB 3rd 22. B to Q 2nd to 
It is better to play P to Q 4th at once,| 23. PtoQ Kt3rd QtoR 4th 
unless @ strictly even defensive game is Clever manceuvres for an opening are the 
desired, especially as Pd bis ete to be! teatures of. this part of the game, and 
P B K. paar) Bt B 4th 5 Black's patience is soon rewarded. 
2 £ 
Hy K Kt to K2nd P to Q 3rd 24. P to Q B 4th Kt to B 6th 
6. Kt to R 4th B to Q 2nd 25. P to Q R 4th Q to Kt Sth 
7. Kt takes B 26. K to Kt 2nd Kt takes R (ch 
Hav ing played to R 4th with the view of 27. @ takes Kt Q to Q Kt ard 
exchanging. this appears correct ; but it | 28, Q takes R P P to Kt 3rd 
seems Clear that Black gets a good game by | 29. Q to K B 3rd K to Kt sq 
the open file; and he evidently does not | 30. B to B 3rd Kt to B sq 
P takes P 
Kt to K 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. R. 
K R to K s« 


waite (Mr. 8. 
1. P to K 4th 





suffer from his Pawn position. 31. P to K B 5th 
P takes Kt 82. Q takes B P 
Q to K 2nd 33. Q takes P 


_P to Q 3rd 
B to Kt 5th 


9. P to K B 4th 
. P to K R 3rd 
. Q takes B 

B to K 3rd 

Castles (QR 

K to Kt = 

QtoB end 

P takes P 

.PtoQ B3rd 

. K to R sq 
P to K R 4th 


oO ture too y, and for which 
B takes Kt there was no neceesity. How ‘comes Black 4 
Castles (Q R opportunity. 
P to K R 4th 33. 
oS ry ' 34. Q takes Kt R to B 7th (ch 

o 5 ar , 4 
P takes P — K to R 3rd P to R 4th 
Q to Kt 3rd ak ans a pretty mate by Q to Kt 
KttoQ Kt4th | "" ‘oo ete 

35. B to Kt 2nd R takes QP 


Kt to Q 2nd 
QtQRith | Black wins 


R to K Baq 


rere rT 
a Oe Ore 


eas 


The most interesting chess event of late was the meeting of the City and 
Metropolitan Chess Clubs in the London League competition, which took 
jlace at the Guildhall Tavern on Feb. 11. The rivalry between the two 
1as always been somewhat keen, and with well-matched forces in the past 
no great superiority had been displayed by either side. This year, however, 
the older club has been a little out of luck, the effect of which made itself 
palpably felt on the night in question. There was certainly on paper little 
difference in the strength of the opposing teams: they were, of course, 
carefully selected, they comprised many of our best amateurs, and in 
quality they were fairly evenly divided. The surprising result, therefore, 
of 144 wins to the Metropolitan against 5} to the City can only be 
ascribed to some such occult influence as we have suggested. The 
winners, it is true, played splendidly, and deserved their victory, but 
we doubt whether between the same teams one so sweeping could be 
repeated. At any rate, there is not the gap between them that the score 
would indicate, and we are sure the City Club will welcome an opportunity 
of proving this to be the case. 

The proposal for an International Tournament at Hastings grows in 
favour on all sides, and sufficient financial support is alore required to 
develop it into a great affair. It is to be ~~ that by early promises of 
such assistance the executive will be enabled to announce a Cefinite pro- 
gramme in time to suit every interest, professional or otherwise 

The inter-Club Championship for Belfast district has been won by the 
Holywood Club 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


Though the rigid regulations about the Drawing-Room dress 
—— any great novelty in their outlines, it is wonderful 
10w the artists who construct those most splendid of 
garments manage to make the prescribed form assume a 
novelty and conformity with the general dictates of 
fashion that suffice to make the Drawing-Room dress a 
trustworthy guide to the on-coming styles. In _ the 
dress at the first Drawing-Room of this year the most 
noticeable feature. was the droop given to the sleeves. 
No longer is it a question who can most artistically puff up 
asleeve ; the fullness has now descended toward the elbow, and 
the great size that still distinguishes the sleeve depends on 
the immense quantity of material put into it. In one case, 
a mauve satin bodice had the top of the sleeve cut to fit the 
shoulder’s point quite closely, and a huge pleating of mauve 
chiffon was put in at six inches from the top, so as to give 
something of the effect of aslashing. The train of a superb 
yellow and heliotrope brocade fell from the two shoulders, 
and was trimmed with mauve chiffon twists held in place 
by clusters of orchids in the two colours; the plain satin 
petticoat had a draping of chiffon from left to right, fixed 
on with a cluster of orchids at about the knee to the left 
side. Spangles and gemmed trimmings were another feature 
of the new gowns. A lemon yellow peau-de-soie petti- 
coat had an uncountable multitude of paillettes of glitter- 
ing gold less in size than a pin’s head arranged over 
it in diamond shapes; the sleeves were similarly 
embroidered, while the bodice of plain yellow silk was 
almost covered with fine lace. The train was grey 
velvet adorned with gold ostrich-feathers. A very 
effective Court dress had a skirt of white satin with a 
second skirt draped over, both edges being embroidered in 
gold in a wide Greek key design, and the edge of the top 
one going up to the waist, then under the belt of white 
satin to the left shoulder, to give much the appearance of 
the draping of a Greek peplum. The train was of cherry 
red velvet, and fell from both shoulders. It is so usual to 
see the more heavy of two materials employed for a train 
that it had an uncommon effect in one dress to find 
ruby velvet richly embroidered with jet used for the 
petticoat, while the bodice and train from the waist 
were of black moiré in which the pattern was lightly 
traced round with jet, giving a fine glittering light effect to 
look at, though it must have been a very heavy gown to 
wear. A beautiful contrast was obtained in another by the 
mingling of pansy-coloured velvet and pale-green silk 
merveilleux. The train was of pansy velvet lined with 
green, draped from only one shoulder and turned back at 
the waist, so that the lining was well shown; clusters of 
green feathers were sewn on the train, and apparently 
fastened by diamond brooches along the front of the petti- 
coat above a flounce of white lace, while the junction of 
the train and petticoat was marked by flat panels of silver 
embroidery on white, and the green silk corsage was almost 
covered by the same embroidery used as a sash across the 
figure, and a berthe of pansy velvet and lace. 

An extremely interesting book is ‘‘ Woman in India,” 
by Mary Frances Billington. The book is dedicated by 
permission to the only lady of the royal family who has 
lived in India, the Duchess of Connaught, and is further 
introduced by a preface written by the Marchioness of 
Dufferin, whose name will ever be associated with India 
by her formation of an organisation for rendering medical 

’ . . 

aid to its women. Lady Dufferin observes: ‘‘ Inform- 
ation on the subject of ‘ Women in India’ is often sought, 
and it is very difficult to find. . . . It requires time and 
patience to find and look through all the tracts, volumes, 
and magazines that deal with these subjects separately, 
and it is a satisfaction to find one volume in which an 
attempt is made to trace the career of Indian women 
from the cradle to the grave, and to give some account 
of their customs, their occupations, their pleasures, their 
religion, and their dress.” It would not be possible to give 
more tersely and attractively than in these words of the late 
Vicereine a general idea of the subjects of which Miss 
Billington treats. Nor could there be a testimonial of 
more weight to the competence with which she has touched 
her topics. It is a most readable book. The women to 
whose lives Miss Billington introduces us are of all classes, 
ranging from the Ranee who resides in a palace, but whose 
bare, undecorated boudoir, in ‘‘ the zenana, always archi- 
tecturally and artistically the meanest part of the house,” 
offers but few of the charms and attractions that we find 
in our own homes, down to the poorer classes of women 
working in factories or mines. There are altogether over 
113,000,000 women in India, and their close association 
with us by reason of our common sex, and the immense 
difference between their social and religious conditions and 
our own, make the story of their lives singularly interesting. 

Miss Billington is well known as one of the leading lady 
journalists of the day, and the quick observation, the 
judgment in selecting topics and precisely what to say 
about them, and the clear, easy, flowing literary style that 
are the main qualifications for a good journalist, are all 
displayed in her book. Much that she says will cause 
surprise. The advance of women in India, as in our own 
country, is hindered, it seems, chiefly by the conservative 
attitude of women themselves, under the influence of their 
religion and ingrained custom. Ata lecture given by a lady 
to a party of rich young married native ladies, the subject 
being the movement of the world round the sun, an elderly 
widow who had come as attendant on one of the students took 
advantage of a quiet moment, while the circle of light on 
the sheet of the magic lantern was unoccupied, to make 
‘* with her thin bony hands, in its exact centre, fhe shadow 
of a goose’s head; it was one of the best I ever saw done, 
and she allowed it to rest open-beaked for a few seconds, 
as if amazed at what it was hearing, and then set it 
wagging as if endorsing all the lecturer had said.” Only 
about one in every five hundred Indian girls is even to-day 
receiving any education. Miss Billington says that it is 
admitted on all hands that the high-caste ladies still do 
not avail themselves of the medical aid offered by Lady 
Dufferin’s Fund as it was hoped they would do. Yet it is 
among this class that the sufferings of the Indian woman 
are greatest. Miss Billington is convinced that, climate 
and all other things taken into account, the working 
women are at least as well off as our own. 
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“The typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture — Absolutely Pure.” 
—The Analyst. 
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A Small Spoonful of Cadbury’s Cocoa, with boiling 
water or milk, will make a large Breakfast Cup of the 
most delicious, digestible, absolutely pure and nourishing 
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Cocoa, of the greatest strength and the finest flavour, 
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entirely free from any admixture. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


At the moment of writing, the trial of the seven Paris 
journalists for having blackmailed certain club proprietors 
in the French capital is not concluded. It behoves one, 
therefore, not to pass an opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. But I may point out a fact in con- 
nection with one of these which is not generally known in 
England. M. Camille Dreyfus, a former member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was the indirect cause of the late 
M. Sadi Carnot’s election to the Presidency of the Third 
Republic. Some time before the scandals that eventually drove 
the late Jules Grévy from the Elysée, M. Sadi Carnot was a 
member of one of those quickly dissolving Cabinets that 
have been the rule in France for the last quarter of a 
century. M. Carnot was an intimate friend of M. Daniel 
Wilson, the son-in-law of President Grévy, and M. Camille 
Dreyfus was, or had been, engaged in a transaction entailing 
the payment of a sum of between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand francs as duties to the Government. M. Wilson 
quietly sounded his friend Carnot as to the remission of these 
duties, a suggestion which was as quietly but firmly declined. 


A few months later the discovery of the traffic in 
decorations and kindred unsavoury business sent French- 
men mad with excitement, and they began asking them- 
selves and each other whether there was one honest man 
among those who had lorded it over them for the last seven- 
teen years. ‘‘ Yes, there is one; perhaps the only one,” 
answered echo in the shape of a Secretary of the Ministry 
of Finances. ‘“ There is one, and his name is Sadi Carnot.” 
And then the story of M. Carnot’s temptation and resist- 
ance was told in full. I was on a special mission to Paris 
at the time, and I foretold the election of M. Carnot a 
week before it happened. I am sorry my forecast was 
fulfilled, for if M. Sadi Carnot had not been elected to the 
Presidential chair, he would probably be alive now, 
and there would be at any rate one notable personage to set 
the example of unswerving honesty to the others. 
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or conviction of those seven journalists will not alter the 
facts in connection with seven-tenths of the clubs in Paris ; 
and the facts are simply these—that seven-tenths of the 
clubs are nothing but gambling hells; that club life, as we 
understand it, does not exist, except in a few isolated 
cases; and that the scandals that reach the public’s ear 
are not the worst that happen. ‘There are not half- 
a-dozen genuine ‘‘members’ clubs,” and there is 
not a single proprietary one which does not depend 
for its maintenance upon the cagnotte—Anglicé, ‘‘ Kitty.’ 
To begin with, the Frenchman, and especially the Parisian, 
does not go to his club to have a chat with his friends or to 
read the papers. He can do both at a café—and there are 
few Parisians or Frenchmen, even of the highest class, that 
deliberately shun the café. 


The Jockey Club is the first and foremost institution of 
its kind in France. It numbers about eight hundred 
members, and the annual subscription is 350f. (£14), plus 
100f. subscription to the Society for the Improvement of 
Horse-Breeding, the improvement of horse-breeding being 
the ostensible raison d’étre of the Jockey Club. Its income, 
then, is about £11,000; for the 100 f. of each member is 
really devoted to the encouragement of horse-breeding. 
Out of this £11,000 it pays for rent, rates, and taxes alone 
over £7500; for lighting and firing, £1500. The sum 
seems large, but is correct, for both gas and coal are 
very dear in Paris, and electricity dearer still. Its staff of 
servants costs £2500, exclusive of its personnel in the 
kitchen, which runs away with over £1500. Whence is 
the deficiency made up? Mainly from the “ Kitty,” 
which yields £8000 per annum. The majority of the 
members of the Jockey Club are wealthy men, who 
would not hesitate to put their hands in _ their 
pockets if a serious deficit were to stare them in the 
face and the same might be said of two, at the outside 
three, other clubs in Paris—namely, the Cercle de ’ Union 
Artistique, better known as ‘‘ Les Mirlitons,” and the 
Cercle Agricole, known as ‘‘ Les Pommes de Terre.’”’ The 
Jockey Club was obliged to expel the Prince de B——, 
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pene are hushed up, unless they become so flagrant as 
that of the Cercle de la Rue Royale, since then trans- 
formed into Le Nouveau Cercle. 


The Cercle de la Rue Royale did for steeplechasing 
what the Jockey Club does for flat-racing; a great many 
of the French aristocracy belonged to both clubs. Never- 
theless, on Saturday, Feb. 11, 1884, one of the members 
discovered several marked cards in the five or six packs 
of which the pile was composed. The usual attendant to 
the card-room, who was absent at the time, was subse- 
quently arrested in his room within the building itself, 
and under. his bed was found a box containing four 
thousand pounds in public securities and about fifty 
vacks of cards. The same servan‘, under the pretext that 
o was short of money, had asked the secretary of the 
club for an advance of fifty francs but a few days 
before. The Juge d'Instruction failed to worm his 
secret out of him; and after a month’s imprisonment 
(on remanl, as it were) was obliged to let him go. 
His accomplice among the members was never discovere ed, 
or, if discovered, quie stly got rid of. These are the highest 
clubs in the fair land of France ; what the others are those 
against which the journalists on their trial started their 
so-called campaign—may be guessed. As for the black- 
mailing practices of which those journalists are accused, 
the wolves—the poor, flayed proprietors of those gambling 
hells—might say with the wolf in the fable: ** If it was not 
you it was your brother, or your cousin,” etc. There is a 
French proverb: ‘‘ Les deux font la paire”; it is the 
equivalent for our homely English one: ‘ Six of one and a 
half-dozen of the others.” It applies in this instance if ever 
it did. 





In the London County Council election the Non- 
conformists as a rule are polling enthusiastically for the 
Progressives. One or two prominent se on 
Unionists are taking the other side, but they have not : 
large following. On the other hand, the Chure hof E wi woh y 


as represente xl both by her ne wspapers and her clergy, is 
much more cautious than before, and is taking care not to 
commit herself absolutely to the Moderate side. 


who cheated by means of imitation counters; the Mirlitons 
has been compelled to close its doors against two of its 


In accordance with my resolve expressed just now, I 
members for various reasons. Of course, a great many 


will not suy another word about this trial. The acquittal 





Telegram from Russia. 
wend te anritchhef fialaee PF” 


Silevcbury annediatly one depen 


ellaxani Wine — | 


a. of ene 


A ca: letter, ordering a further supply oi: 50 bottles Mariani Wine, states that H.I.M. the 
Dowager Empress of Russia has derived the greatest benefit from its use. 

Mariani Wine fortifies, nourishes, and stimulates the Body and 

Brain. It restores Health, Strength, Energy and Vitality. 


Bottles, As. ; Oxford Street, 

















dozen, 45s., of Chemists and Stores, or carriage paid from Wileox and (Co., 239, London. 


PLAYER'S crema: 
AVY CUT 


Sold only in 1 0z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8 oz. and 1 lb. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


/n Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


> GERAUDELS PASTILLE 


their effect is instantaneous. Indispensable for Singers, Actors, 
Preachers, Public Speakers, Barristers, Professors, Schoolmasters, etc. 


| MES. LANGTRY writes: “1 testify to their beneficial results.” | | MADAME MELBA writes: “Excellent for the throat.” 
iid. PER CASE OF 72 PASTILLES. 











IF YOU COUGH «= 


For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, fs ete., 








| MADAME ALBANI writes: “They are of great service to singers.” | 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 1s. 
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AMPTON « SONS. cae ares 


“A glance through this 


——— ‘BOOK OF INTERIORS 
and FURNITURE’ reveals 
OECORATIVE at once the real source of 
Messrs. Hampton & Sons’ 
FURNISHING. success as furnishers, as the 


contents show that rooms 
can nowadays be furnished 
in a quite elegant manner 
at a comparatively trifling 
outlay. 


MANUFACTURERS 
“It is by their skill in 
achieving this end that 
Hampton & Sons have built 
up their immense business, 
and this book of examples 
affords the most ample and 
conclusive evidence that 
could be desired of the 
legitimacy of their claim to 
be experts in the art and 
practice of * Tastefully 
Furnishing at a _ small 
outlay.’ ’’—Jllustrated London 
News, September 1, 1894. 


OF ARTISTIC FUR- 
NITURE, CAR- 


PETS CURTAINS. 


DEALERS IN 


WORKS OF ART, 





QUEEN ANNE MORNING “ROOM. From the “INTERIORS” in HAMPTON & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


Wall Panellin pine, primed for Painting, Zs. per foot super. Table in Solid Mahogany, 75s. 

Mantel and Grerusantel do. do. 18 guineas. Four-fold Screen, do., with tapestry panels, £29 15s. 

sveqeees aa do. do. 25s. Two EZasy-Chairs in Tapestry, 70s. each. Arm-Chair, 55s. 

Bookcase : oe do. 50s. per foot run. Brass pierced Fender, 45s 

Cabinet {in Solid Mahogany on 19 guineas. ) Set of Brass Fireirons, 12s. 6d. 

SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES for Furnishing Single Rooms or Entire Houses prepared FREE OF CHARGE on receipt of Client’s instructions or Architect's specifications, 

HAMPTON & SONS’ BOOK OF INTERIORS AND FURNITURE SENT ¢ WHEN ONLY ONE OR TWO ARTICLES ARE REQUIRED, SEPARATELY BOUND DEPART- 
FREE ONLY TO APPLICANTS WHO CONTEMPLATE FURNISHING, MENTAL SECTIONS, SHOWING THE GOODS SPECIFIED BY THE APPLICANT, ARE SENT. 


HAMPTON & SONS, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, SW, *Sivz4hess: 


GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS, 
: see ART 
& T/: JEWELLERS MODELLERS. \3 
TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND PINS IN sain 


TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND PINS I?! 
GREAT VARIETY, from £1 1s. 
DEPARTMENTS 








GREAT VARIETY, from £1 Is. 


SPECIAL é 
DEPARTMENTS (> 


FOR FOR P ast, 

FITTED TRAVELLING FITTED TRAVELLING aes P; ish 
3) i vK 

AND Si, AA 


DRESSING BAGS, 
CALENDAR WATCHES, 
CHATELAINE 
WATCHES, 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
PHOTO FRAMES, 


CALENDAR WATCHES, 
CHATELAINE 
WATCHES, 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
PHOTO FRAMES, 





















AND 
DRESSING BAGS, 
Si) > 


and a variety of Novelties and avariety of Novelties 


in Tortoiseshell and in Tortoiseshell and 
Silver, > ; x 5, Silver, 


&c., &c, &c., &C. 





TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND AIGRETTE COMB. 
Can also be supplied Mounted with Cabachon Rubies, Sapphires, 
Emeralds, or Opals. 





TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND AIGRETTE COMB. 


CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





POLO MODELS OF A pinup 7OuND 1 x ID. Some DIAMOND COACHING BROOCH. 
DIAMOND POMERANIAN LL ND IN GO . 
GOLF MODELS BROOCH. KINDS. OWNERS’ coLouRs ENAMELLED TO ORDER. DIAMOND COLLIE BROOCH. 


A SPECIALITY. 


ie get 18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. “sszicr: 


4 SPECIALITY. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Sheriff Court 
of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, of the general trust, 
disposition, and settlement (dated Dec. 10, 1890) and 
relative codicil (dated Dee. 18 following) of Mr. John 
Crombie, of Balgownie Lodge, Aberdeen, manufacturer, 
who died on Nov. 16, granted to Mrs. Jane Sang or 
Crombie, the widow, George Sang, John William C rombie, 
aa James Edward ( ‘rombie 1e, the sons, and John Crombie, 
the nephew, the accepting executors nominate, was sealed 
in London on Jan. 5, the value of the personal estate in 

England and Scotland amounting to £253,262. 

The will (dated Aug. 15, vent of Mr. John Chesshire, 
of Rotton Park Lodge, Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, who died on Nov. 7, was proved at the 
Birmingham District Registry on Jan. 10 by the Rey. John 
Stanley Chesshire and the Rev. James Lamb Chesshire, 
the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £152,043. There are gifts of various freehold 
and leasehold properties, stocks, securities, and moneys to 
or upon trust for each of his three children, and legacies to 
grandchildren, clerks, servants, and others. As to the 
residue of his real and personal estate, the testator leaves 


one-third upon trust for his daughter, Adelaide Elizabeth, of his personal estate he aan es, upon trust, for his first- 
and one-third each to his sons, “John Stanley’and James born or only son who shall attain twenty-five or die under 
Lamb. that age, leaving issue. 


The will and codicil (both’ dated Aug. 9, 1893) of The will (dated June 25, 1894), of Mrs. Anna Myburgh, 
Mr. John Paley, J.P., D.L., of Ampton Hall, near Bury of 31, Queen’s Gate Gardens, South Kensington, who 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk, who died on Oct. 4, were proved on lied on Noy. 21, was proved on Feb. 6 by John James 
Feb. 7 by William Victor Paley, the brother, the Hon. Hamilton, Colonel John S ence, and John Charles Tucker 
Robert Marsham Townshend, the Hon. Richard Strutt, Steward, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
and the Hon. Edward Gerald Strutt, the executors, the amounting to £57,967. The testatrix states that under the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £123,645. The will of her father, Alexander McDonald, she has already 
testator bequeaths an immediate legacy of £1000 and appointed £30,000 each to her daughters Mrs. Frances 
certain jewellery, books, papers, furniture, and effects to Anna Harrison and Mrs. Jeannie Hilda McDonald Curteis 
his wife, the Hon. Clara Emily Charlotte Paley; £35,000, on, their respective marriages, and she now appoints 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his children £30,000 to her daughter Evelyn McDonald Myburgh, and 
or remoter descendants as she shall appoint; an annuity the remainder of the funds she has power to appoint under 
of £200 to his niece, Evangeline Hoare, during the life of the said will to her son Alexander McDonald Myburgh. 
her father and mother, or either of them ; and £200 each She bequeaths £500 each to her executors; some brewery 
to his executors. He gives his wife the right to occupy shares of the value of £800 to her maid, Emily Mary 
Ampton Hall until his son Arthur attains twenty- five, and Claridge; all her silver and plated articles to her sail 
on * ceasing to reside there, £1500 to furnish another son ; her lace, jewellery, and trinkets to be divided between 
house, and he declares that the provision made by his will her daughte rs, and her furniture and effects to be divided 
for his wife is in addition to that made for her by settle- between all her children, The residue of her real and 
ment. All his real and leasehold property, and the residue personal estate, including the one moiety of the trust funds 














Ivory Pepper-Mill, 
Sterling Silver 
Bands, 


£1 10s. 





Electro-Silver on Nickel Breakfast-Dish. Converts 
into three Dishes by simply removing the handle, 


£3 15s. Prince's Plate, £4 10s. Sterling Silver, £21. 


Prince’s Plate Crumb- 

Scoop. with Carved Ivory 

Handle and Engraved Prince's Fit e Dinner-Cruet, Cut 
e . 6d. tles. 


=F 


STERLING SILVER 
AND PRINCE’S: PLATE aaccs. nsse. 


Sterling Silver pierced Mustard-Pot, James I. Sterling Silver Sugar- 
with Blue Glass Lining, £2 10s, Basin, £1 10s. 


James I. Sterling Silver 
Cream-Ewer, 13s. 











GOODS SENT TO THE richly Chased Panels 411 high 
by 2 in. square, 23. Sterling Silver ( lens as 


COUNTRY ae il si 
ON APPROVAL. +> _ 





WRITE FOR THE 
SPECIAL 


Table-Lamp, in Prince's Plate, Fluted and Chased, LIST 


h 2 Burners, complete with Globes and Chimneys, = , 
= £3 18s. Height to top of chimney, 13 inches. (500 Illustrations ’ 


In Sterling Silver, £13 13s POST FREE. 





Sterling Silver Cigarette- 


ass Bot 
Case. very met — able for 


Sterling Silver Blade, 
£3 3s. ! 4 Bottles, 83 os. Waistcoat P¢ 


Engraved Glass Claret-Jug, Registered Design. 
Prince's Plate Mounts, £2 10s. ‘ Princess"’ Sugar - Bowl ard 
ing Silver Mounts, Tongs in Prince's Plate, interior 
Sterling £5 Se. _ richly gilt, 10s: 6d. 


Sterling Silver, £1 58 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES-— 


6 Bottles, 
In 18-carat G ole i, ro -Ly 


Sterling Silver Grenade ¢ igar- 
Pvines s Plate Stand, for Bread-and-Bautter, Cake, Sugar, and (‘ream Polished Fancy Coloured Marble Cigar Ash-Tray I ighter, with Gilt Flame 
Doulton Ware China Dishes, prettily decorated with flowers ; Sugar- with Sterling Silver C.gar Rest, . Ist size, 3 in. high. £1 8 
Basin and Cream-Jug in P rince’s Plate, with interiors richly gilt, £4. With Silver-Gilt Cigar-Rest, Toa ith P a Plate Mic en and size ain Fy a | ; 8 $ 
2 


and Bottom Rim, 40s. 64. » Prince's Plate Hash-Dish. with Loose Inner Dish, compiete, with Lamp and Stand in 
Sterling Silver, £2 1 2nd dee, 76; 3rd size, 12 6 Prince's Plate, 25 10s. The same, but all in Sterling mya £19 10s. 


158 To 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Manufactory :— "nevas PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


(FACING THE MANSION HOUSE.) 








THE BURGLAR’S HORROR. | ee eek eae 
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CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, / 


“ PYRAMIDS,” 


To burn 9 hours, 
8 in a box, 
84d. per box. 

To burn 9 hours, 
6 in a box, 
64d. per box. 


To burn 6 hours, 
12 in a box, 
9d. per box. 
To burn 6 hours, 
6 im a box, 
5d. per box. 


39 


“ PAIRY LIGHTS.” | a 


To burn 10 hours, 


6 in a box, “[,anofine” 


ls. per box. 

To burn 6 hours, | epared from the purified fat f- 
10 in a box, S wool is similar to the fat 
ls. per box. a 4 hair. It is their natural n vent, 


mes ‘[gnofing 


6°& I/: A soothing emollient for 
health and beauty of the skin. For 
the complexion. Prevents wrinkles 
sunburn and Ehapping. 


“4 aa 3 3 | i ! ; af | “anoling. (et Soap 


SOLD BY ALL {- : there are dark corners, 


GROCERS 


passages, landings, &c. ' : is (No caustic free al ali) 6°X 1/- 
&c., where a small % d + 4 h Renders the most p— J skins, 


AND : i « ‘ Y ci 
— Bracxer to hold a Wy 4 healthy clear and _ elastic. 


DEALERS. ““PyRamipd” 


LAMP 


would be very useful. Gekiy R< . A “[.anofiné Pomade 


Nourishes, iavigueian, and 


Artistic Bronze, No. 103 Bracket, 6d. No. 1890 Lamp, éd. heautifies — hair, Prevents dandruff b dl vti 
CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “‘FAIRY”’ LIGHT COMPANY, LTD., eee ROM ALL CHEMIsts, 9 Pe 


Cricklewood, London, N 


W., where all Letiers should be addressed. i Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct ’ London . 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP 


WRAPPER COMPETITION. 


Full particulars round each Tablet of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


—, 


A LONG LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS TO SELECT FROM. 





BOOK PRIZES 
DURING 1895. 














4 \ AN WL WLLL UL UL UL AT TAL TH TUVTVVUVPTTT HUTTE TL UE TEU TUCO UU COTE UECOCUOLC LOL CURSO CE 
NOTE—IMPORTANT. 


Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schcolmistresses, Sunday-school Superintendents ard Teachers, 
may form “Book Clubs” amongst their Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by 
= collecting Sunlight Soap Wrappers soon have a valuable Library. 


fit | | | | |! Wi |! I I I I PUP) OVEN 0) 220120 08406400 080 80k as aes es nn 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Port Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead. 
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THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 


FINEST STORES EVER PRODUCED (fega.) 


Date Brooch, 21s. 






Diamond Moon, 19s. 6d. 
Smaller, from Jg, 






Brooch @8. 64. 
Aj-lb. |, Lj-1b. 


HOVIS 
BREAD 


is more nourishing than 


s-lb. Beef Steak, 





Cold Earrings, 17g, 
Smaller, 108. 





and 
Y 1-lb. White Bread. 
J and much more Digestible. 
SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


4 INDIGESTION. 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR 
ALL GROWING CHILDREN. 





Liwmond Star, 2is, 
Larger, 25s, 20d 30s. 


np sat of which 
» de frayed) to 


Ss. FITTON and ' SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Or all Diamonds, 3§ 
a Dakers recommendi: ing an or Bopp a fT 
Gn viace of * Hovis o forth own pr rofl. . 


A. FAULKNER, 


[ Copyriaht Diamond Lyre Brooch, 308, Manufacturing Jeweller, Diamond Curb Brooch, 25s. 


aooness: KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., W. 


Established 30 Years. Ilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ee and Pear! Bracelet, 85s. 
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under her marriage settlement she has power to appoint, she 
leaves, upon trust, for her son inaaier McDonald. 

The —— ted Jan. 31, 1893) of Mr. Reginald Thistle- 
i Cocks, of 29, Stanhope Gardens, Queen’s Gate, 
who died on Jan. 13, was proved on Feb. 11 by Edward 
Lygon Somers Cocks, the nephew, the sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £44,586. The 
testator bequeaths £200 to his executor; and legacies to 
his butler, footman, and another servant. All his real 
estate and the residue of his personal estate he gives to his 
daughter, Agneta Henrietta Cocks. 

The will (dated March 14, 1893) of the Rev. Brymer 
Belcher, of Bodiam Vicarage, Hawkhurst, Kent, who died 
on Noy. 25, was proved on Feb. 5 by the Rev. Gilbert 
Edward Belcher and Hugh Walter Belcher, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£41,770. The testator devises all his real estate in the 
county of Lincoln to the use of his eldest son, Gilbert 
Edward, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons 


Edmund Charles, but the respective values are to be brought 
into account in the division of the residue. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves to all his children 
(except the child who shall succeed to the Lincolnshire 
estates), the children of any deceased child to take their 
parent’s share. 

The = dated Jan. 20, 1894) of Mr, William Edward 
Hall, J.P., the well-known writer upon international law, 
of Coker Court, near Yeovil, Somersetshire, barrister-at- 
law, who died on Noy. 30, was proved on Feb. 7 by 
Thomas Erskine Holland, and Vice-Admiral Lord Charles 
Thomas Montagu-Douglas-Scott, (.B., the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £27,667. The 
testator, after making one or two bequests, leaves the 
residue of his real and personal estate upon trust for his 
wife for life, and then to pay £500 med annum to his cousin 
Juliana, Lady Barnard, for life. The ultimate residue he 
~~ to Charles Scott, the son of his cousin Ada Mary 

Lady Charles Scott) and the said Lord Charles T. 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott. 


certain effects at Rhydd Court to his wife, Louln 
Rosamond, Lady Lechmere ; the remainder of his furniture 
and effects, subject to the use of part by his wife for life, 
to his son who shall first attain twenty-one, and he wishes 
it to be arran for his wife to reside at Rhydd Court ; 

the Hornyold lands in the parish of Hanley Castle, and 
the Timberdene estate in the parish of St, Peter, 
Worcester, to his son Anthony Hungerford; an annuity 
of £200, St. John’s Gate and the Old Jerusalem Tavern, 
Clerkenwell, and the advowson of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
to his son Joscelyne Alban; and an annuity of £150 to 
his sister, Madame Louisa Augusta d’Arras, and the 
£2000 which he will become entitled to at her death to be 
divided among her children. He devises all his estates, 
messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the 
counties of Worcester, York, and Gloucester, except what 
he has otherwise devised, and the advowsons of the parishes 
of Hanley Castle, Eldersfield, and Whitwell, to his son 
Edmund Charles, and he also gives him all his capital and 
share in the Old Bank, Worcester and Tewkesbury. The 


residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for the first son of his who shall attain twenty-one. 


The will (dated Aug. 20. 1894) of Lady Eleanor Cecily 
Clifton, of Sholebrooke Lodge, near Towcester, North- 
amptonshire, who died on Noy. 24, was proved at the 
Northampton District Registry on Jan. 16 by James 
William Seether, M.P., the nephew, and Thomas Fair, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 


according to seniority in tail male; and certain family 
portraits -and other articles are mado heirlooms to go with 
the said estate. He bequeaths £1000 and all his plate, 
linen, china, glass, wines, and consumable stores to his 
eldest son ; £6000 to his daughter Mary Catharine Belcher; 
£6000, upon trust, for the children of his late daughter, 
Catharine Brymer Fitzgerald; and legacies to indoor and 
pass servants. There are specific gifts of several free- 
hold and leasehold properties to his sons Hugh Walter and 


The will (dated Oct. 26, 1880) of Sir Edmund Anthony 
Harley Lechmere, Bart., M.P., of Rhydd Court, Hanley 
Castle, Worcestershire, and 61, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
oe died on Dec. 18 at Pershore, was proved on Feb. 13 
by Ceml James Stephens, the surviving executor, the 
value of the somata estate amounting to £24,293.. The 
testator gives £100 to his executor; 13, Bolton Street, 
South Kensington, with the furniture and effects and 








ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free. 


‘y —- rand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.U., » give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, Diamond Collet 
iat 


i 6,6 
ae —-, Sasate Hand Artieles. This has been a successful department be 9 the Association many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. Jeckiets, from 
£100 to £1000 in 
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Diamond 
Tiaras ing and brilli- 
duced by the 
tion caused by 
being mounted 
spring. 


A most charm- 
ant eftect is pro- 
oscillating mo- 
this ‘ornament 
on a spiral 


tion of Goods 
if desi 











from £100 to 
£1000 in 


stock. New Diamond Brooch whole Pearl Centre, 
- £3 15s, 


New Diamond Bro ch, containing 23 Diamonds n i 
ana 1 whole Pearl, £4 cot Bracelet to match, Ruby or Sapphire Ends 
£5 5s. A Brooch, in ae ae A Diamonds, 


without Pearl, £2 


& Fine Brilliant Half. 
Hoop Ring, et 
Gold Mount, fount, £33 1 


New Ruby and Diamond 

end: New bouble- Heart 
Brooch, containing 
13 Rubies or Sap- 
hires and 27 Bril- 
lants, Stones 


BR mond centre, 
' transparent, £5 5s. 


£6 15s. 
Hair Ornament, : 
;. Choice New tered Pattern Ornament, Brilliants, 
whole Pearl and whole Pearls. Ferme Brooch, Comb, or Head- 
Necklace i £37 1 most charming and brilliant oe 
forabove, £558, i d the motion caused 


New tered Pattern Ornament, composed of the finest 
A varietyof ° ~ orna’ being mounted on a spiral spring. 


Regist 
a wt Bg cut White oe £52 108. Forms Brooch, Comb, 
© Hair Ornament. A F, and brilliant effect is pro- 
duced by the - wi motion caused by the ornament being 
mounted on a spiral spring. 





Lady's l4in. Morocco Leather 
Dressing-Bag, centre to lift 
out. Sterling Silver-mnvanted 
ethos — 4 Lay 
; Ivory Brushes, £5 

. Before buying a 

ease write 


New Scarf-Pin, 
Stones set trans- 

rent. Rubies and 

Diamonds, 
Sapphires and Dia- 
monds, same price. 


ae, 


Solid Gold Safety Pin Brooches, 

Pa es if, eas ee, ib fiver. 

Ie te 3a. ts. 6d. . 7 Smalier 
size in Goid, 2s. 


Z Regd. No. 143,590. 
New Diamond Head Ornament, forms also Brooch or Comb, £52 108. 
Ventre is detachable, so that Owner's star or other ornament can be in place of spray. 


free, compare 
prices. Special Designs 
and Estimates on ap- 
plication, 


Faas 





New Tie Brooch, containing 
44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 





New Diamond Pike Scarf-Pin, F 
head and fins ET true yA 
to nature, £4 15s . , large a» 
Perch, Salmon, Salmon Trout, New Moonstone Brooehes 
and Trout same price. interchangeable Bridesmaids’ Presen' ept in stoek. 
and Brooch, Original Designs and 2 hestnetes free. 


PRESENTS. — A 
fP 


containing 13 Bril- 


New Best Gold _ Bracelet, 
Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d 


‘ew Diamond Arrow Brooch 
liants and 3 Rubies or 


whole Pear! Centre, £4 4s. Larger size, £5 5s. 


£3 3s. 
bolt 2S ea 
Pal fe arte 
Pin, ne < W-carat Gus wing, 
» New Brooch. WE 21 wen £y"%s. 63 yet Bel, . 
3 Sapphires Ay cara! 
‘had 1 whole earl, £3,278 > =... 17s. 64 
a Gold — 


ae aor his = « CERS-» met | 
“fi ibe Gold id Ring, 


Duck. Some Prion. —_ — 15-c0: 
Smaller size, in Hew Pattern Brooch, 3 Rubigs or apph ires 
, 2 whole Pearls, 9 Brilliant, , and7 Kk : Fitter make, rst ‘is. with 18 Rose Dia. : 


New Double- Hea: Diamonds, £3 3s. 
= New Signal Scarf- Ribbon Bar Brooch, containing 31 Brilliante — Diamonds, J eae 
Stones set transparent, £5 15s. Sew Moon Brooch, containing a choice White p , 
New Moon Ly Tegan 


oo: cot sae 1 Pearl. 
J aatifa — 
coamelied in” ‘Three-row Diamond New Moon ‘ z Brilliante, £21. Smaller size, £1510s, Same Brooch, _ 
Brooch, £10 10s. Cw > tb Rose Diamonds, £10 10s. oy and 8 Rose Diamw 
he; and £7 7s. <A All Rose Diamonds, 











Iliustrated List 
post free of our 
noted English 
quarter chimin 

Grandfatheran 

Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 


! 
Ty Bice 
£1 1s. 


£2 2s. 


letter 


ful & recherché 
presents, 
Makers of the 


New Brooch, set 
with17 Brilliante « 


Safety Brooch, com- 


Handsome Diamond Pendant, con- 

taining 53 Brilliants, no Roses; 

forms also Brooch or Hairpin; 

Stones set transparent, £17 . 

An Oval Pendant, same pattern, 
same price. 


eyless Watch, warranted, 
gold letter, 
and Brooch in 


Quality Oxidised Keyless Watch, wi 











xidised Silver 
sed Steel K 
th raised 


colours, £1 5s. 
‘Let us keep to- 
gether - a4 mutual 
ption.”* 
Asg — made 
» order as Scarf- 
Pine, Brooches, or 
enamelled on 
Match-boxes 


Diamond -Catting Factory, Amsterdam. 


pecial O 
th Oxi 


q 


£1 10s.; « 
Ribbon Bow Brooch, complete in case, 


. Similar Watch 
Second 


Our § 
plete w 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 


| $irn JOHN BENNETT, LTo., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB’Sscsic.AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 

Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





—In return for £10 NOTE, 


£10. free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 


KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work. 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, ‘and dust tight, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated C atutogue s o8 post free. 


_A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


£25. LESS 4-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen actions, In massive 1&carat case, with Monogram 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 

Bir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 6, C , Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


In oak or mahogany. With bracket and Shield, Three mast 


Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. JEWELLERY OF EVERY ERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.', 65, Cheapside, London. 


£5. —SILVER | KEYLESS ENGLISH 

LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
Keyless Lever, AB ag chronometer balance, crystal glass, 
The CHEAP WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 
dust tight, COLD CuAIss” ‘and I canted LERY. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 
MANUFACTUREES OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available 1 month. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Every Week-day Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 123. 6d., including Pullman Car. 





Every Saturday Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 

From Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m.. calling at Clapham Junction. 
From London Bridge 9.30 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 
Fare 10a. 6d., including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Every Sunday Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 

From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s. 





ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10 a.m., every Sunday 10.45 

. Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton, 
weekdays, 13s. 6d., Sundays, 13s. Every Saturday Cheap First-Class 
Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40a.m. FParelis, 
I [ ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 

BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. 
From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m., also 


4.30 p.m, and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only. 
From London Bridge—9.46 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., and 


5.5 pom. ms ; 
YARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the charmin Geonery of Normandy, to the Paris 
terminus (St. Lazare) near the Madeleine. 8 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
T wo Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). wae 
London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3) 1 Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 












a.m. p.m. a.m. p.m. 
Victoria... .. .. dep. 9.0 8.50] Paris . dep. 9.30 9.0 
Loudon Bridge... ,, 90 90 p.m. a.m, 
p.m.a.m.| London Bridge... arr. 7.0 7.40 
Paris arr. 6.35 8.0 | Victoria ° 0 - ) 7.50 
Fares—single, First, 34s. 7d. ; Second, 258, 7d. ; ‘Third, 18s, 7d. 
Return, First, 588, 3d. ; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 33s. 3d, 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
FULL PARTICULARS see Time 


Fe 
Books and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at 
the following Branch Offices, where ‘Tickets may also be obtained: 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Hays’ Agency, ¢ ornhill; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FOR PALESTINE, EGYPT, &c. . 
The Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register, will LEAVE 
LONDON FEB. 20 for a 56 DAYS’ CRUISE, visiting Canaree. 


PALMA (Majorca), VILLA FRANCA (for Nice), SYRAC a, 
BANTORIN. BEYROUT (for Damascus), HAIFA, JAFFA (for 
Jerusalem), ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), MALTA, ALGIERS, 


GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth April 16, and London April 17. 

Passengers leaving Londou March 2 can overtake the steamer at 
Villa Franca. : ; 

FOR GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. . 

The LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, will LEAVE LONDON 
MARCH is" Ist iIBRALTAR, 
MALAGA, PALERMO, INTH, GINA, 
PIRAUS (for Athens), DELOS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SANTORIN, ALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving at 
Plymouth May 12, and London May 15. 

Other Cruises to follow. 

String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 


high-class Cuisine. 
M F. Green and Co. ) Head Offices, 
acagers 1 Anperson, ANDERSON, and Co. § Fenchurch Avenne, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch 
: or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 





London, E.C.; 


Street, 5.W 
O. MAIL-STEAMERS 


P AND 

. FROM LONDON TO 

BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN- - 
DISt, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, Every week. 
via BUMBAY ee ee ee ee ee 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ) 

TASMANIA, NAPLES, j 


Ever 
ZEALAND, Fortnight. 
ALEXANDRIA . ve os 
DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


( LD SHIRTS REFRONTED, Wrist and 

Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. 6d, ; 
Extra Fine, 9. Send three (not less), with cash. Returned ready 
for use, carringe paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 





~ MERRYWEATHERS’ 
“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


“The Times” says: “A Practical Pamphlet.” 


MERAY WEATHER) f MERRY WEATHER Tone 
LONDON. D> 



























Fixpine Waren 
Wells Driven and Bored. 


"LONDON 


er ta 


MERRY WEATHER, 

















\wennyweaTuen vO T= es 
Ececraic Pumrine By Mernyweatuenrs’ Fitter. 
Dyxamo AND TURBINE. Water in Any Quantity. 


Call or Write: 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


60 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 





Prices from 


£8 10s. 


Customers’ old 
Dressing - Case 
Fittings made 
as new and 
adapted for 
use in bags or 
cases of 
latest designs. 


Fitted 
as Lady’s or 
Gentleman’s Case. 


CATALOGUES 
Posr Free. 


DRESSING-BAGS and CASES of NEW DESIGNS at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


ACTUAL Makers of Finest Quality 
SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, 
PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKETS. 


DREW & SONS, 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, W. 


Avenue, | 











JOY’S CIGARETTES afford 
immediate relief in cases of 
ASTHMA, WHEEZINC, 

ax» WINTER COUCH, 
and a little perseverance will 
effect a permanent cure. Uni- 
versally recommended by the 
most eminent physicians and 
medical authors. Agreeable to 
use, certain in their effects, and 
harmless in their action, they 
may be safely smoked by ladies 
and children. 

All Chemists and Stores, box 
of 35, 2s. 6d., or post free from 
Wutcox & Co., 239, Oxrorp 
Srreet, Lonpon, W. 
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“EXCELLENT™ 
F GREAT VALUE 


LANCET JUNE 45.1889. 


SAVORY &MOORE 


LONOON. 
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IRISH CAMBRIC 


Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 





Gents’ 











Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 


Children’s Bordered .. 
Ladies’ .. es 


mw s&s CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


Per doz. Per doz. 


1/3 Hemstitched, 
e. 23 Ladies’ .. 2/9 
- 3/3 Gents’ 3/11 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 


Fish-Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 
Dinner-Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 


Cloths, 114d each, ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/2} each. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


_ROBINSON & CLEAVER (” 


tke'kmprecs Frederick ot Germany) BELFAST. 





























The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VE 


LOU 








hygienic, adherent & invisible 


Poudre de Riz- CEL. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 
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Accident. 
Mr. F. H. LEES, New Zealand, 
writes: “ Dawson’s Hotel, Reefton, 


September 10, 1894.—‘‘ On mounting 
my horse a couple of weeks ago it 
bolted, and came down with me upon a 
wooden bridge, severely twisting and 
bruising my foot and shoulder. I ob- 
tained a bottle of Elliman’s and applied 
it every few hours, with the result that 
on the second day I could get about 
again, and a week after rode here fifty 
miles.” 





Severe Pains. 
Mrs. 8. DALLENGER, 
Villa, 
writes : “ A lady in my house was taken 
with severe pains in the leg and side at 
night. I rubbed well with Eiliman's 
the affected part, which allayed the 
pain and enabled the lady to sleep.” 


Aches and Pains. 

Miss ROSE ALPHONSINE, Spiral 
Ascensionist, writes : ‘‘ When doing my 
Spiral Ascension at the Jardin de Paris, 
my feet and knees became swollen and 
very sore. I tried your Embrocation, 
and after two good rubbings I was able 
to perform. I now use it after every 
ascension, and will always keep some 
by me.’’—23, Helix Gardens, Brixton 
Hill, 8.W., London, October 29, 1804. 


Lumbago. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your ‘ Embrocation,’ 
and its effect has been magical.” 





Football. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all who 
have used it.’’ 


MONTE 
M 











Aldinga | 
Oxford Road, Bournemouth, | 








Rheumatism. 
EUGENE WOLF, Esq., Anta- 
nanarivo, Madagascar, writes: “I | 


contracted severe rheumatism in both 
legs; H.B.M. Vice-Consul here made 
me a present of a bottle of your 
Embrocation, which has cured me 
within a week.” —July 31, 1894. 


Sore Throat from Cold. 
From a Clergyman. 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
efficacious in preventing and curing 
sore throat from cold.” 


= 





CARLO, 


WINTER SEASON, 


Asa WINTER RESORT Monaco occupies the first place among 
the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on account of 
its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant pleasures it 
has to offer to its greece. waiee make it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic world, the spot most frequented by travellers in 
Europe —in short, Monacoand Monte Carloenjoy a perpetual spring. 





The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer heat 
is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are grand 
and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are comfortable 
villas and apartments replete with every comfort, as in some of our 
own places of summer resort in England. 

Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; it aflords lawn- 
tennis, pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown. 





Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty aud mani- 
fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian Vite, while scenes of fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
there does not exist. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in the 
beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special Seecination 
and attractions—not only by the tavoured climate and by the inviting 
scenery, but also by the facilities of every kiud for relief in cases of 
illness or disease, or for the restoration of health. 





Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice. 


T . T ‘ Ma ‘ y 
T’OURS.—JAPAN, CHINA, CANADA, 
UNITED STATES, AUSTRALIA, ROUND THE WORLD, 
through the Grandest Scenery on Earth. Fastest, Finest, only 
Twin-screw Steamers on the Pacific.—For Tickets, Free Pamphiects, 
Maps, apply Passenger Department, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67, King William Street, London. E.C.; or 30, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. 


* 
HERALDIC OFFICE 
Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
Motto in heraldic colours,7s.6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern 
aud Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving. 

ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


— wr — r y ary 7 
(CRESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
GUINEA BOX. — Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 Bose visiting cards, 2s. 8d 

ladies’ , 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 

Ve CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


oun WALKER, WATCH and CLOCK 


MAKER, 
77, CORNHILL, and 230, REGENT STREET. 

“The Cornhill,”’ Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 5s. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£10 108. Chime Clocks in great variety. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent freo. 





(QULLETON’S 


(Established half a century).—sSearches and 


, . , ere 
} OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Notice to 
/ Artists. The Days for Receiving Paintings, Drawings, &c., 
are Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 29, 30, and April 1; and 
for Sculpture, Tuesday, April 2. Forms and Labels can he obtain d 
from the Academy during the month of March on receipt of stamp 
and directed envelope. 





ERARD Esto. 1780. (ig 
ROYAL 
18, Gt. Marlboro’ st. PT ANOS 


London, W. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL WORWICH. 

















BUILDERS, 


Sonia 
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CONSERVATORIES, VINERIES, 
GREENHOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 


__No. 73.SPAN-ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 








4 ft. by 6 ft. £2 9 O|12ft. by 6ft. ... £5 7 0 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 818 0| 16ft. by 6ft. 618 0 
PIT t 6 ft. by 4ft., Painted and Glazed, 13s. 3d. each. 
LIGHTS Unpainted and Unglazed, 5s. each. 
WALL FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS, 
24ft. by 2ft., £2. Any Length Made. 


No. 75.—MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 








= 1 


£3 15 0 


4 ft. by 6 ft. £1 15 0| 12ft. by 6ft. 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 215 0| 16ft. by 6 ft. 


4150 
No. 77.VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft., QQ 
Similar to No. 75, with two lights. s. 


CARRIAGE PAID on Orders of 40s. value to 


Stations in England and 

















Wales ; also to Dublin, Cork, Edinburgh, an Glasgow, 
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to £22,234. 


- the parish bier. 


Arthur Harry Clifton. 
The will (dated Jan. 13, 


Dec. 29, was proved on Feb. 


The testatrix expresses a wish to be buried 

uietly, without pall, hearse, plumes, scarves, or hat-bands, 
that no luncheon be provided for the guests, and to be 
carried from the hall through the wood and church lodge 
She bequeaths £1200 to her grandson, 

Caryl Charles Clifton; £1000, upon trust, for her grand- 
daughter, Constance Gertrude Cecily Cumming-Bruce ; and 
there are many other pecuniary and specific bequests. The 
residue of her personal estate she gives to her grandson, 


1891) of Miss Christina 


Georgina Rossetti, of 30, Torrington Square, who died on 
11 by William Michael 


seinen estate amounting 


Rossetti, the brother and sole executor, the value of the 


ueaths £2000 to her said brother, as a mark of gratitude 
for having given her a home for so many years; 
an immediate legacy of £25 and an annuity “of £100 to 
her aunt, Eliza “Harriet Polidori. 
estate and effects she gives to her said brother as a mark 
of her sisterly affection, for his own absolute use. 


D LONDON NEWS 
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to £13,371. The testatrix 


the Speaker, 
and 


The residue of her 








Lord Rosebery had an 


littérateurs. 


Feb. 13, the guests being divided between politicians and 
Among the latter were ** Anthony Hope,” 
whose brilliant dialogues and stories have delighted the 


interesting dinner-party on 


Prime Minister; Sir John R. Robinson and Mr. 
Paul, M.P., both of the Daily News ; 
and Mr. 
Rosebery is a charming host, and on this occasion the 
table-talk was particularly good, 
Mr. N. Waterfield, the accomplished and invaluable private 
secretary to the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Edward Walford’s quartet of handy little books 
dealing with the ‘ Peerage,” 
and’** House of Commons,” 
(Chatto and Windus) deserves a word of welcome. 
more they prove the truth of the proverb concerning good 
things being wrapped up in small parcels. 


Herbert 
Sir Wemyss Reid, of 


Augustine Birrell, M.P. Lord 


One of the guests was 


‘* Baronetage,” ‘* Knightage,” 
in separate shilling volumes 
Once 








YCEUM.—KING ARTHUR, by J. Comyns 
4 Carr. EVERY NIGHT. at 8 punctually. Mr. Tyars, Mr. Fe orbes 
Robertson, Miss Genevieve Ward, and Miss ellen Terry. Music by 
; thur Sullivan. Scenery and Costumes designed by Sir Edward 
-Jones. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, 10 to 5, only. 

Seats also booked by letter or telegram. 


D ee oe oe THE A ts R E. 
Sole a and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTIN 
MR. GEORGE EDWARDES'S NEW PRODUC TION. 





EVERY EVENING at 815, 
A Comedy, with Music, entitled, 
AN ARTIST'S MODEL. 
By OWEN HALL. 
Lyrics by Harry Greenbank. Music by Sydney Jones. Powerful cast. 
MATINEES EVERY SATU RDAY at 2.30, 
open 9 till 5 and 7.45 till 10. 


NIAGARA HALL, St. James’ s Park Station. 
4 SAL ICE SKATIN 
PERFECT 


3 1. 
FIRST ‘CLASS RESTAURANT. 
ALL DAY. 


Box Office now 


IK E ALwaYs IN “CONDITION. 
9.30 tol 


EX‘ ELLENT Mone HESTRA 
OPEN 
MISS BRADDON’S L oF le 

ct 


reap Edition now re: 
Hou ART THE MAN. By the Author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret, Vixen,’ "All Along the River,’ 
&e. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d; picture bonnda 
Simpkuy and Co., Limit ted, and all Booksellers. 
SALE of 


London 
To LADIES. NEW MUSIC at a 
arse reducti my and post free. All New Songs, Pieces, &c., of 
1 publishers ri rpies, yest editions. Prices commence 4d.. 6d., 
ilo ssent g s post free.—J. W. MOFFATT. ernsbury 


t ti 
2%), Caledonian Road, London, N. Established 1827. 





] RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

No other musical instrument is so universally admired as the 
pianoforte, and, likewise, among all the multitudinous examples 
of this most harmonious musical instrument, none is so universally 
popular as the Brinsmead Pianoforte. 

Admired by all classes, and specially recommended by classical 
scholars for the delicacy of the touch, and grand, organ-like power 
and brilliancy of sound. 

BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Liste F Tee. 


OHN BROAD woop 
PIANOFORTE 
For SALE, HIRE, or 


and SONS. 
on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchanged. 
and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
Je IN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulteney Street (near, Piccadilly Circus) . London, W. 


([HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 


their only address is 
27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings See. © hire charged if purchased in six months. 


The cheapést hou ay really good *e5 os by all the best 
makers is THOM AS OE TZMANN and CO.’ Baker Street, W. 





OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 

YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on 

Vetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 

Curriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest He: use in London for Sale, 

r r Three Years’ System is THOMAS OE TZMANN and CO.'s, 
er Street, Portman Square, W. 


. . . rx 
\ REAL SEA BATH IN YOU R OWN ROOM. 
4 TIDMAN'’'S SEA SAL 

Patronised by the Royal Family. 

Should be used at any desired temperature in every case of 
Weakness, =o Tender Feet, &c., and for all’ Children 
in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the 
constitution. In case of difficulty to obtain it, write to the 
Proprietors, Tioman and Sox, Ltd., Bushell Street, London, FE 
To avoid worthless and injurio us substitutes, ask for Tidman’s. 
Of all Chemists, Grocers 


([IDMAN’S PURE TOILET 
all the Favourite Varieties; Guaranteed t 
without the Admixture of any Deleterious Ingredi ont. 
only, at 2d., 4d., 6d., and Is., and Boxes of Three Table 
Refreshing, Fragrant, Antiseptic, Detergent, Healing, 
and Seothing to the most Sensitive and Delicate Complex ik ons. 
best Soaps for Ladies, Young ae lren, and Infants. The ¢ 
luxury in Shaving and fo ow the Bath ‘o avoid inferior and injuric us 
substitutes, ask for Tidman’'s Toilet Soaps. 


> ore ‘ a ae Ad : 
TAY LOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by « 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the 1 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 peuny stamps 
mee gh ALUABLI 
TAYLOR. Che 


SOAPS, in 
» be all Pure Soap 
In Ta 


mist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 
PUTLER's MUSICAL 
KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORKLD 
GUITARS, BANJOES, MANDOLINES, CLARINETS, FLUTES, 
CORNETS, DRUMS, &e 
VIOLINS, with Bow, in Case, 20s. , 25 s., 6%.. to £20. 





Thomas | 


*HAYMARKET, LONDON DUBLIN, 
Illustrated Price-List (70 ps 
Special Terms given to Societies <l 1826. 


Heer ING cou GH. 
CROUP. 


INSTRUMENTS | 


“BEEMAN’S) | 
Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


A Delicious and 


Lasting Confection. 
AIDS DICESTION 


and prevents sea-sicknes :. 
Put up in 1d. and 24d. 
packages. If you 
obtain it of dealers, 
stamps for sample package, 
viding 1d. extra to cover 
postage. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
2, Byegrove House, Merton, Surrey. 


cannot 
send 





TO LADIES. "i 


All the most beautiful women use ‘OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


. 

Li Ret i . : 

SN teturned from Hire. Far supe rior to badly constructed | 7y\ -elebrate ffeetuy . " » 

CREME SIMON. a ai tw ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. | HE a lobrated ‘ole wh cure without 

: . “ | road wood’ s, a a 3 _ interna nedicine. Sole rlesale rents, . 

Mme. ADELINA PATTI says: “Hove found it | | ae bs criptive iat citer mall Pianss packed | EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, Loudon,’ whose 

F n tet very on — led. | free, and se ent to any pa names are engraved on the Government Stamp 
r all irritations o » skin it is unequallec Sold by ne hemists. Price 4s Bottle. 

CHAPS, REDNESS. ROUGHNESS disappear as THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO., MRE DABEY wc. assay ses. tet oe' ¢ et 
f yAr , . ‘ a rl . 

“int Gone } ( y OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s LEX. RO SS’ NOSE MACHINE applied to 

se for an hour daily so directs the soft cartilage, of 


Paris: 13, Rue Grange Batel 
. LONDON: Mertens, G4, Holborn Viedeet, E.t. xinces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 4 the No 
Warrant ed perfectly harmless. Price ul. ‘ 3. + ofs which the member c = ists, that an Ill-Formed Nose is quickly 
108. Sd... secretly packed, 


" > wll 
Chemists, Druggists, Pe vfume oe and Sto Stores. »rincipal Perfumers and Chemists thre ani put the we ane. Agents, | Shaped to Perfection. 10s. 6d., post free 
yo don. 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners Street 62, Theobald’s Ri Re Holborn, Le 





27, Raker Street, London, W. 


AUREOL INE 











It is not claimed 
that these Camomile Pills | 


“se no 


NoRTEN'S = |= 
eoeePILLS 2 


NO WASHERS 
100 
Pt At Ce SzCMACE and 
HEADACHE 


Mild in Operation, Perfectly 
Safe, aud free from injurious 
drugs. 
Trade Mark. 








PERFUME. 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


pooqnence ¢ st inaitn tions Pes bes = —— 





l: NO LEAKAGE 
YEARS Mi 
evans | SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY 
: | PLUMBERS&IRONMONGERS, ~ 
DEBILITY LIVER COMPLAINTS. AN DBY THE 

Ask for NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, and do not accept a substitute. " GENTLE 
Bottles, 1'1!, 29, & 11, of all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. | 
Prepared by NORTON’S, Liurrep, 21, Spital Square, London, E. i APERIENT. 


sIck 


SPLENDID 
Tonic. | 


an co 
NONE 
Name and Trade Mark © 
To be had of all pohednng , de. 
WHOLESALE—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 














“MY FACE [IS — SHE SAID 


W. RANDALL, San Francisco, Cal., Sole Proprietor. 
sritish Dépét: 46, Holborn V iaduct, E.C. 


mele] pb 


For Infants 
\nvalids 


MOST DELICIOUS. 
NUTRITIVE ano DIGESTIBLE. 


“ Retuined when all other Foods ave rejected.? con medica necora 


“T consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 
I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.’’ 


And many Others, 














GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 














Tur Couxress or ——— writes: “I cannot resist telling you of the marvellous 
results of Benger’s Fool. Not only am I quite renovated by a cupful every saved baby’s life. 
morning, but my daughter is taking it and finds great benefit. nothing until we began the ‘ Benger.’ 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by all Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


A Lapy writes: 


WAK ELE L’S 
commands the approval of the most eminent 
WAKELEE’S CAMELLINE does not conceal 
Mme. JANE HADING, 
quickly missed by observers of sterner mind. 
to the remarkable effic acy Oo 
~ecribed by the Medical Fac ulty throughout the world 
British Dépot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


a liquid which also 
and cover over blemishes, but imparts to the com- 
Mrs KENDA It also removes all traces of sallowness, 
e I 5 roughness, wrinkles, 
its natural softness and purity of 
Mme. PATTI, 
It supersedes all face powders. 
The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

Miss Emily Faithful, 

ithe used as an inhalation and witho vutany after bad effects, 

Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 


MY FORTUNE, 
FOR THE ( Yom plexion 
I , 
* Recommend WAKELEE’S CAMELLINE, 
Iss physicians and 
; chemists, because it is perfectly harmless and non-poisonous. 
plexion that healthy, youthful appearance so rarely 
possessed by adults, so envied by every lady, and so 
and other cutaneous 
defects, and immediately restores to the skin 
colour, while the closest inspection 
fails to reveal any application. 
Price 2s. 6d., of Chemists and Perfumers. 
Trial Samples Free by Post. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
and many other persons of distinction tht testified 
Fstablished ne: be? a quarter of a century. 
"k Fre nanpl and detailed Testimonials free by post. 
J. Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts. & Co. 
John Thompson, Livenpesl, and all Wholesale Houses.” 
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FEB. 


Ordinary 
Oatmeal 


is Lumpy. 


H-0O 


the 10 minute 


Breakfast 
Food 


a 
Dr, LAVILLE'S LIQUOR. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS.) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR 
THE CURE OF 


GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


* Deanery, Carlisle, March 14, 1876. 

a was almost beyond e xperience a martyr to gout 
for twenty-five years t JAVILLE'’S medicines, which are 
simple and easy of ap sultention I was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are « perfect specific and an 
innocent and beneficial remedy. | have tried them on friends in 

like circumstances, and they never fail 
IT remain, yours truly 

‘FRANCIS CLOSE 

Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn 


Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Descriptive ‘amphlet, 
post free on application. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 
(Tea-like). 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine,’’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 


JUNO Cycles vex Stor. 


RIGID. 
LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 
New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 
ready, and sent Post 
Free to any part 


Sir,— 


containing Testimonials, 


of the world Ta- 
chines shipped to 
all parts i madsters 


ASH DIS & CARRIAGE aeNTe) gern, idles’, and 


ssctropemses MacMinisis .~ ompany, utd. 
, BIS HOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C 
a ~Kvery Jt NO guaray teed. 








ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS & WHOOPING COUCH 


Radically cured by the use of 





ZEMATONE. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, price 2/6 per box. 
Sample box sent post free on receipt of four penny 
stamps, to anyone mentioning this Paper. 


O. FANYAU & CO., 
90, Great Reusseii 


Srreet, . wO. 


LONDON 





a ,, Women’ 25 
And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA Soap, and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solutions, 
etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, and excori- 
ations of the skin and mucous membrane, or too 
free or offensive perspiration, it has proved most 
grateful. 

CuTicurna SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest an] 
sweetest for toilet. 

F. Newssrr & Sons, London, E. C, 


Bold every where. 
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WINTRY WEATHER 


weakens the vitality and tries the 
constitution of the _ strongest. 
shall 


How 


then the less robust escape? 





By fortifying the system with _ that 
most perfect form of concentrated 
nourishment known as 


BOVRIL 








1 















In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST, THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
Of Vegetable 





Free from 
Mercury. 








ANTI BILIOUS 
riltew 


— 


A nina TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R._H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 


nl 






FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 
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NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S 
SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETERS. 


The outside read the 
igh 
Window Highest, 
Lowest, and 
Bracket 
Present Tem- 
Thermometer 


peratures 
enables the from inside 


observer to the House. 


Price 25s. and upwards. 











| | Accurate Thermometers for Sitting-Rooms and Bed - Rooms, 
18s. per dozen. 
ILLUSTRATED Price-Lists FREE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


Scientific Eneseomens Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 
id British and Foreign Governments, 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Brancu ks—45, Cornhill ane 122, powen popes. London, 
*hotographic Studios—Crystal Palace, 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London, 
5 for Is. 


16s., 208., 22s. per 100 (and upwards). Samples (14 Stamps). 


THE 


~KODET 





The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 


Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Doubie 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 
ADVANTAGES: 
Lightness, Compactness, Portal ility, 
First-Class Workmanship, 

Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 

Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 


Send for Iilustrated Price List, 


| EASTMAN 





Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
(Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘Koda!:.” 














































































































































































I fa Satay Se cy osesaasey Basasgeaagessas’eseseaesazees 
| f ¥ ° A ¥ 
— [Dont Gough—just use 
| tee + enone a| evitiiitit sess: eeae 
4 “They at once check the cough h NGS 
Hiti{ and remove the cause—without } 4 
| ses any after effect. Yacses 
| : 
Fp} RapRE fy Poassa Baaeet ys me eee ttietis 
Phe Unrivalied Remed 
sa ke ae XS LAY } 
| Fe sSeseses: Tettttted i 
| esse / One gives relief they will cure, \WG H 
H and they will not Rasa your 
| health 





























To cure Eczema, Skin 
| Eruptions, Irritation, 
Uleerated Bad Legs, 
Sores, Ringworm, Chilblains, &c., use 
World-wide Reputation. 
Either Otutmsent or Tablets. 1s tim from all Chemists ; or post free, 


SOVEREIGN REMEDIES FOR SKIN ERUPTIONS. 

Pimples, Blotches, 

CULLWICK’S SKIN OINTMENT % BLOOD TABLETS. 
3d., from MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON. 














TRADE MARK 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 
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T is surprising how they do it, but they do—they. get there—there is no mistake about it. 
They have a way of going straight to business that gives satisfaction, and that is the main 
thing. If BEECHAM’S PILLS did not give satisfaction, no amount of forcing would induce the 

public to swallow them. It is because they have been found to carry out the requirements of an 
expectant and suffering humanity, going straight as an arrow to the seat of the mischief, that 
BEECHAM’S PILLS can claim such an enormous sale after a trial of fifty years. 
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NO VOICE, HOWEVER FEEBLE, LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH DIES, —werrn:. 


THE VICTORIAN REIGN IS UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


FOR ITS PURITY, GREATNESS, AND GOODNESS. 





WORLD 


A HOME RULE ELYSIUM. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD said MOSES, MUNOO, and MOHAMMED all made Cleanliness a Religion. 
Twenty-five years hence, PURE WATER and a HOUSE FIT TO LIVE IN will be sought by the 


WHOLE POPULATION, just as GOOD WAGES ARE NOW. 


WHY NOT AT ONCE? BECAUSE THEY HAVE “EYES AND SEE NOT AND EARS AND HEAR NOT.” 
THE KING OF PHYSICIANS—PURE AIR. 


JEOPARDY OF 


LIFE—THE 


GREAT DANGER OF 


VITIATED ATR. 


“ Former generations perished in venialignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death massacred hundreds of thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could 


be accounted responsible for their slaughter.”—7/ WES. 


When the land was neither drained nor cultivated, Ague was one of the most fatal diseases in our country. 
The Plague, another form of blood-poison, at one time a most malignant disease bearing a close resemblance to severe Typhus Fever; 


At the time this fearful disease desolated Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the 


it has now nearly ceased to exist. 


and what we now call Epidemic Typhus would, some few centuries back, have been Plague. 


Oliver Cromwell died from it at Somerset House in 1658; 


fourteenth century, the deaths were immense; it has been calculated that Europe alone lost 25,000,000 of inhabitants by it. The last time this disease visited England 


nearly one-third of London died. 


these laws have been neglected so long is, that the poison requires time to hatch; its effects are rarely, if ever, seen suddenly. 


suffering) to have a competent staff of sanitary inspectors to visit every dwelling at stated periods. 
if I were to mention the many and various dis2ases caused or proiuced by blood-poison, it would require more space than I 


are at the mercy of ths ignorant and careless. 
have at command. 


A NEW ERA. 

A GREAT BATTLE FOR (HUMAN) CONSTITUTION 
THE VITAL PLATFORM 

FOR THE FUTURE ELECTION ; 

A HOME RULE ELYSIUM. 

‘* A CLEAR SKY in a PLACE LIKE LONDON, 
CLEARER and CLEANER STREETS ; 

THE EMANCIPATION in CLOSE PLACES 

OF ONE PERSON from 

THE EMPOISONED BREATH and 

EMANATIONS of ANOTHER ; 

FROCOM to BREATHE 

THESE are the BLESSINGS 

THE PEOPLE are LOOKING FOR 

FROM THEIR SANITARY spaerhhe a ~ Seer 
‘THE MOST SOLEMN TRUTH 

HIS PROFESSION HAD TAUGHT HIM was that 
NATURE WAS IMPLACABLE ; 

SHE NEVER FORGOT, and 

SHE NEVER FORGAVE. 


THEY MUST BE IN THE CUSTODY 
POLICEMEN, 


EXPERIENCE and UNDERSTANDING, 
OF THEY WOULD ALWAYS and 


EVERYWHERE BE LED ASTRAY.” 
SIR ANDREW CLARK on Health. 


THE MORAL OF THE WHOLE! 

HEALTH OF BODY AND MIND 

[S THE ONLY TRUE STANDARD OF 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS TO PRODUCE 

A HOME RULE ELYSIUM. 

THEN YOU WILL HAVE 

DISEASE ALMOST A THING OF THE PAST, 
Bur NOT UNTIL THEN. 

WHAT MIND CAN GRASP the LOSS to MANKIN 


and the misery entailed the above facts reveal, and as yet we have 
N° CORONER OR SANITARY TRIBUNAL 
TO DECIDE THE GUILT FOR SUCH 
ARRAY OF PREVENTIBLE DEATH. 
Ww Hat DASHES to the EARTH so many HOPES, 


breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as 
untimely deaths — to say nothing of rates and taxes arising from the loss of 


THE BREADWINNERS OF FAMILIES. 

AND SUCH is HUMAN LIFE: so GLIDING ON, 
[T GLIMMERS LIKE a METEOR, and is GONE. 
THE BREATH of THIS LIFE, FRESH AIR. 
WHat is MANY THOUSAND TIMES 

MeRE HORRIBLE THAN ANARCHISM or WAR? 
OUTRAGED NATURE—SHE KILLS, AND KILLS, 


AND IS NEVER TIRED OF KILLING, TILL SHE 
HAS TAUGHT MAN THE TERRIBLE LESSON THAT 


WNATURE IS ONLY CONQUERED BY OBEYING 
HER. 


of TWO 


We now know that those fearful dissases are generated by inattention to sanitary laws, insufficient food, foul air, &c. 





THE ANTIDOTE—AVOID IMPURE AIR AND 
USE “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


So might thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death. 


THE GREAT DANGER of BREATHING IMPURE 
AIR.—In about two and a half minutes all the blood contained in the 
human system, amounting in the adult to nearly three gallons, traverses 
the respiratory surface. Everyone, then, who breathes an impure 
atmosphere two and a half minutes has every particle of his blood acted 
on by the vitiating air. Every particle has become less vital—less 
capable of repairing structures or of carrying on functions; and the 
longer such air is respired the more impure it becomes, and the more 
corrupted grows the blood. There is not a point in the human frame 
but has been traversed by vitiated blood—not a point but must have 
suffered injury. 

ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is the best-known remedy ; 
it removes foetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from 
the blood by aatunel mean, allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.” It is pleasant, soothing, and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from 
disease. 

“ BGYPT, Cairo.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August 
last, I have, on three occasions, been attacked by fever. On the first 
oecasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last attacks have been 
completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable FRUIT 
SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my 
life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to add my 
testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so 
doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe 
me, Sir, tefully yours, A Corporal 19th Hussars. May 26, 1883. 
—Mr. J. ay Eno.” 


Some few persons at pr 


The reason that 
It would be cheaper in the end (ignoring the 
t derstand the laws of health; but these 





“7 USED my FRUIT SALT freely in my last severe 


attack of fever, and I have every reason to say I believe it saved my 
life.—J. C. Exo.” 

HEADACHE and DISORDERED STOMACH.—*“ After 
suffering two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was 
recommended to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished 
one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am now 
restored to my usual health. And others I koow that have tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 

Rosert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


BANGKOK, SIAM —Important to all Travellers.— 
“We have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ during 
several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and 
Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one 
instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that 
one ps and that happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 

run out. When making long marches under the powerful rays of 
a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have used 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ two or three times a day. ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and 
wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never 
into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. 
ours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, his Siamese Majesty's Hydro- 
grapher, E. C. Davipsox, Superintendent Siamese Government Tele- 
graphs, Bangkok, Siam, 1883.—To J. C. Eno, Fsq.”’ 

DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK of LIFE. 

Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, 
Breathing Impure Air, too Rich Food, 

Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, 

Influenza, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, 

Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c. 


USE ENO'S ‘*FRUIT SALT.” 


[T PREVENTS DIARREGA and REMOVES it in 
the early stages. 


[T is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, 
soothing, and invigorating. 


you cannot overstate its great value 


JN KEEPING the BLOOD PURE and FREE FROM 
DISEASE. 


WIHITHOUT such a SIMPLE PRECAUTION the 
JEOPARDY of LIFE is IMMENSELY INCREASED. 
THERE is no doubt that where it has been 
TAKEN in the EARLIEST STAGES of a DISEASE 
[T has in MANY INSTANCES PREVENTED what 
WOULD otherwise have been a SEVERE ILLNESS. 
THE value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” CANNOT be 
[TS success in EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA, and NEW ZEALAND proves it. 
[MPORTANT TO ALL. 

EBNO's “ FRUIT SALT” ASSISTS 

THE FUNCTIONS of the LIVER, BOWELS, 
SKIN, and KIDNEYS by NATURAL MEANS ; 
THUS the BLOOD is FREED from POISONOUS or 
OTHER HURTFUL MATTERS. 

THE FOUNDATIONS and GREAT DANGER of 


LS, &c. 
It is IMPOSSIBLE 4 CVERSTATE its GREAT 
YALUE. 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” PREVENTS 

ANY OVER-ACID STATE of the BLOOD. 

[T SHOULD be KEPT in EVERY BED-ROOM, 
JN READINESS for any EMERGENCY 


BE CAREFFUL to AVOID RASH ACIDULATED 
SALINES, and use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Only truth can give 
true reputation. Only reality can be of real profit. The secret of 
success—sterling honesty of purpose. Without it life is a sham. 

CAUTION.—EXAMINE EACH BOTTLE, and see that 
the capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. ¢. ENO'S Patent. 
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LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
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The Soap which has _ received the _ highest For the Complexion. 
awards in the World is GI 


For the Complexion. 


VINOLIA. ~~ 


CA 
For the Complexion. 


SO PURE, | a 
SO EMOLLI ENT, For the Complexion. 
SO BLAND, <~A 


For the Complexion. 
that its foamy lather agrees with every skin. | 


We now supply | ~<A 
For the Complexion. 


~VINOLIA SOAP BASIS — =: 


For the Complexion. 


the Complexion. 








laden with the following choice scents so that users 
ean satisfy their predilections for this or that per- 
fume, and at the same time have THE Soap of | Fo 


a) 

















the Medical Profession as well as of the social <I 
and scientific world generally. The t f , 
a J y ee. FORD for For the Complexion. 
the complexion. zy 
LIST OF NEW YVINOLIA SOAPS, | ¥ the Complexion 
a 
2d. SOAPS 2d./8d. SOAPS 8d. | aa | 
Po or 
Blondeau’s Brown Windsor Soap. — he — 9 ii ane 
ondeau’s Lys de France Soap. — 
é Gun hen » old Cream Soap. “%,_ — 
” ; a Maréchal Niel Soap. : . 
, Elder Flower Soap. : a on P ; For the Complexion. 
‘ Almond & Glycerine Soap. | Heliotrope Soap. <I <A 





Rs Musk Lavender Soap. 


White Rose & Cucumber Soap. | 
ite Kose & Cucumber Soap | E Jequilla Soap. For the Complexion. 
| 


” 


4d. SOAPS 4d. 





- Marequil Soap. 


Lettuce Soap. <~_ << 




















Premier Vinolia Soap. ~<,_§ (0! fhe Price | 10d. SOAPS §$ 10d. For the Complexion. 
yet besser yn Toilet (Otto) Vinolia Soap. <I ae | 
Seeuhe én pe P. Blondeau’s White Rose & Cucumber Soap. ; . 
; — a Soap. For the Complexion. 
phur Vinolia Soap. ls. SOAPS Is. a | 





6d. SOAPS 6d. | Blondeau’s Violet Soap. G4 


— »  Opoponax Soap. For the Complexion. 


Floral Vinolia Soap. = “<-4l | 25. Gd. SOAP Qs. 6d. <A 


| Blondeau’s Baby Soap. — 
Blondeau’s Cucumber & Glycerine Soap. Vestal Vinolia Soap. “¢; § | For the Complexion. 
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OMQCEA 


TOUCHES | 
THE :; 


Afflicted with Neuralgia, Lumbago, Paralysis, 

Convulsions, Bruises, Strained [luscles, Pains 

in Joints, Aches and Sprains, Eczema, Burns, 

Tooth=Ache, Face=-Ache, Chilblains, Boils, 

Ulcers, Stings, Chaps, and all kindred ills 
and complaints. 


Only quite recently has this marvellous remedy been before the 
public. During this short time the marvellous cures that have been 
effected, and the shoals of important testimonials that have been 
received, have been absolutely unprecedented in the history of the world. 
Homocea forms a medicine chest in itself, and is absolutely invaluable 
in every household. 

“ Homocea” should be in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, Barracks, 
Police-Station, Hospital, and Institution—and wherever a Fain-Relieving, 
Soothing, and Curative Lubricant is likely to be required. No discovery 
in the world of Healing Remedies has had such high testimony. 
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For Chilblains, Chaps, Roughness, Red Noses, Coughs, and Colds in the 

Head, Homocea stands unrivalled as a universal and permanent cure 
and preventative. The scantiest application generally gives relief. 

** T was persuaded to use Homocea for Chilblain, to which I am a martyr, 
after two applications the chilblains disappeared, though this severe weather is 
still with us as I write.” ETHEL ComMyNs. 

9, Arundel Street, Srand, London, W.C. 
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ROUP s DANGEROUS 


Jome/mes FATAL 


HOMOCEA 


Minimises the RISK 


Saved Baby’s Life. 


A Lapy writes :—“I have to thank you for 


the service of your valuable Homocea, fer I can 
testify with truth it saved the life of my dear baby. It had bronchitis and 
whooping cough severely after measles. I sent for some, and rubbed 
it thoroughly on baby’s chest, back, and soles of its feet, and in ten minutes 
the dear little lamb could take nourishment, and is now doing well.” 








What Shakespeare says about Homocea. 


“ A sovereign cure." — 
Sonnet CLIT/. 


HOMOCEA. 
“ The remedy indeed to do me good.”—— 


“ Thou art a cure fit for a king.” — 
Henry VIII, Act I], s. 2. 


“Tt is a thing most precious.” 
Cymbeline, Act IIT, s. 5. 


‘Made me happy, or else I often had been miserable.”— 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV., s. 1. 


“Tt smells most sweetly in my senses, a delicate odour 
as ever hit my nostrils.” — 
Pericles, Ad T/T, 5. 2. 


“Charm for the toothache.”— 
Much Ado, Act III, s. 2. 


“It’s good to soothe him.” — 
Comedy of Errors, Act IV., s. 2. 


‘Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” — 
Macbeth, Act 1., s. 7. 


‘“ To blush and beautify the cheek again.” — 
Flenry VI. (2) Act 111, s. 2. 


HOMOCEA 
Is Safe, Sure, Simple, & Speedy. 


Homocea ts sold by Dealers in Medicine at 1s. 1 Yd. and 25. od. per box, or can 
be had direct from Homocea Co., 21, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, post free, 
15.3d. and 3s. Postal Orders preferred. Hooper, Chemist, 43, King William 
Street, London Bridge, sells it. 
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